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[For the Repertory.] 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE GOS- 
PEL OF JESUS CHRIST. 
What is the fr ofier influence of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, effectually 


embraced, and made the princi- 
ple of action and the rule of life, 
on the intellectual cha~acter? 


It requires no ordinary effort of 
that faith which overcomes the 
world, to produce such a practical 
confidence in the engagements of 
the Almighty, as shall satisfy the 
proud spirit of man, that to em. 
brace effectually the gospel of 
Christ, is not to suspend or restrain 
the exercise of some of the most 
ennobling powers of the human 
mind. This difficulty forms the 
rock on which, I believe, some of 
the brightest geniuses of all ages, 
and an infinite number of the mere 
pretenders to talents and erudi- 
tion, have “made shipwreck” of 
their immortal interests. The 
question, then, presents a subject 
of inquiry, in which both these 
classes of persons have a deep, 
practical concern. I shall, there- 
fore, prescribe to myself, in the 
following investigation, three heads 
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of inquiry, which, taken together, 
will comprehend the principal 
grounds on which a just determi- 
nation of the question depends. 

1. The influence of ‘he gospel 
on the mind, as it affects its pow- 
er and activity generally. 

2. Its effect on the powers of the 
mind, separately considered; and 

3. The causes of the mistaken 
apprehension so generally enter- 
tained on this subject. 


I. The general influence of the 
gospel on the human intellect. 

The intellectual part of our na- 
ture is its distinction, and the 
foundation of nearly all its digni- 
ty. It is a kind provision of our 
Creator, that the mind constitu- 
tionally dreads its own debase- 
ment as the greatest of calamities. 
Would to God that we could as 
instinctively perceive, in all cases, 
in what its degradation consists, 
and the different steps and means 
by which it so often descends from 
its true elevation! The first and 
most obvious diversity in the in- 
tellectual nature of different men, 
is that of the amount or quantity 
of mind discoverable in their char- 
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acter and actions. This intellec- 
tual superiority is shown by such 
as possess it, in the ease with 
which they fix their attention up- 
on any given object; in their pow- 
er of grasping and steadily scru- 
tinizing the most abstract and ge- 
neral truths; in the accuracy of 
their powers of discrimination— 
the multitude of relations which 
they can comprehend in a single 
view of their subject—the depth 
to which they penetrate—and the 
vivid impression which their ima- 
gination receives from the survey 
of it. The mind of such predom- 
inates over the animal, and acts 





with much of the freedom and) 


vigour of a pure spiritual essence.. 


Such persons will be universally 
admitted to a higher grade in the 
scale of human nature, than those 
who discover less of the dominion 
of mind, and a greater prevalence 
of the animal, in their composi- 
tion, and whose intellectual powers 
are more dependent on the bodily 
faculties,—slower and feebler in 
their exertions, and more confined 
in their range ‘to sensible objects. 
The position I undertake to main- 
tain, is, that the necessary influ- 
ence of the gospel, effectually em- 
braced, is thus to extend and exalt 
the dominion of mind over the in- 
ferior department of our nature. 


ist. The first argument I em- 
ploy, is deducible from the nature 
of the evangelical revelation, con- 
sidered simply as an object of ra- 
tional contemplation. 

In prescribing for the under- 
standing a judicious course of cul- 
tivation, it is very properly first 
directed to the physical sciences, 
with a view to fix the attention, 
and accustom it to the exertion of 
its powers. The objects next in 


order, considered in their adapta- 
tion to the ends of a progressive 
education, are those of imagina- 
tion—images borrowed originally 
from the material world, by the 











ministry of the senses; but on 
which the intellect is now brought 
to act without their farther aid.— 
The end of a well-chosen course of 
mental cultivation, is abstract 
truth; or those purely intellectual 
principles and stores of knowledge 
which have no perceptible depend- 
ence upon material objects, and 
entirely exclude the exercise of 
the senses, as lying wholly beyond 
and above their reach. 

Now, the gospel revelation is 
wholly conversant about these su- 
blimest of all the objects of human 
thought and knowledge. It com- 
prehends a complete system of the 
purest and sublimest theology.— 
The being, attributes, government, 
and laws, of the eternal and un- 
seen God,—the relation of all other 
intellectual natures to this Divine 
Spirit,—the foundations and prin- 
ciples of all authority and domin- 
ion, on the ome hand, and of hu- 
man subjection and duty on the 
other, ave the sublime truths with 
which this divine revelation is 
most intimately familiar. It pre- 
sents, also, not only the purest, 
but the most rational, full, and in- 
tellectual system of morals, which 
ever employed the human mind. 
Every duty is traced up to its first 
principle: and the great truths of 
religion are made the prolific foun- 
tain of all moral obligations and 
duties. A maxim of morals is giv- 
en sufficiently general to compre- 
hend the wide circumference of 
all human actions; and of so easy 
and certain application, as to de- 
cide the quality of each, and suit 
itself to the capacity of the weak- 
est and simplest of mankind — 
Now, it is the property of no gen- 
eral principles to apply, without 
exception, to the whole range of 
particular objects to which they 
relate, except such as are in the 
highest degree refined of all gross- 
ér physical mixtures. And when 
such principles lie at the founda- 
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tion of a system of ethics, they 
characterise the system itself, as 
in the highest degree rational and 
intellectual. Such is the system 
of morals which forms a part of 
the evangelical revelation. 


The worship which it establish- 
es, is wholly of the same spiritual 
character. With one or two par- 
tial exceptions, it excludes all ob- 
jects of sense, even as incentives 
to that purely intellectual worship 
which it teaches and enjoins. And 
who shall undertake to name, with- 
out the danger of degrading by 
some sensual mixture, the pure 
and ineffable Spirit who is its ul- 
timate object! And who shall 
pretend to all that purity of ado- 
ration, which such a glorious spi- 
ritual essence requires in His wor- 
shippers! Wherever there is 
mind, the exercise of such a wor- 
ship, directed towards such an ob- 
ject, must draw forth its most vig- 
orous powers. It were easy to 
trace this character of the highest 
intellectuality, through the whole 
evangelical revelation. The sub- 
limity of its doctrines is such as 
to have required, in the infancy of 
its promulgation, the institution 
of types and emblems to teach it, 
of a far more significant and ex- 
pressive nature than the most per- 
fect human language. Hence the 
primitive rite of sacrifices, and all 
the various and innumerable in- 
stitutions and observances of the 
Mosaic dispensation. That these 
rites were no part of the evangeli- 
cal system, but only the methods 
and means of its inculcation, has 
been proved by their abolition.— 
The gospel is wholly intellectual; 
and, of intellectual truths, it pre- 
sents such, and such only, as are 
of the sublimest, most abstract, 
and most spiritual nature: and in 
this quality, it furnishes to the hu- 
man soul the best school of intel- 
lectual improvement which it is 
possible for it to enjoy. 
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2d. A second argument in sup- 
port of the same position, is drawn 
from the influence of the gospel to 
impair and eradicate the dominion 
of vice in the mind. 

It may be proved, by a very 
short and easy process of reason- 
ing, that depraved affections, war- 
ring and tumultuous passions, and 
generally the prevalence of vice 
and lust, whose bearing is always 
towards sensual objects, not only 
pervert, but enfeeble the powers 
of the understanding. The gos- 
pel I shall assume to be the sove- 
reign panacea of a mind thus dis- 
tempered: for, either its tendency 
and effect is to destroy and eradi- 
cate the corruptions of human na- 
ture, and replace in it the image 
of its holy Author, or all its pre- 
tensions are vain, and its precepts 
a fruitless restraint on the freedom 
of human actions. 


To deliver the mind from the 
power of vicious affections, is, in 
the phraseology of several of the 
inspired writers, to spiritualize, or 
disengage it from the degrading 
alliance of the flesh. Hence “car- 
nal’ and “spiritual” are emploved 
as the synonymies of sanctified and 
unsanctified;—the character of the 
human soul, by nature, and the 
same, as changed and exalted by 
the power of the gospel. And 
this theory agrees with the most 
accurate observation of facts. I 
do not say that the virtuous part 
of mankind discover always either 
genius or talents, in the ordinary 
acceptation of these terms, in the 
least superior to others. Nor do 
I expect the argument borrowed 
from the facts I refer to, will prove 
convincing to the captious and 
sceptical. But the example I beg 
to propose, is that of an individual 
once the slave of sensuality and 
vice, but now renewed in his mind 
after the image of Christ, and be- 
come a subject of the deep, thoe 
rough, and abiding influence of 
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the gospel. Compare this man, 
as regards the quantity of his in- 
tellectual existence, with his for 
merself In the place of former pas- 
sion, you now discover reason; in 
the place of the desolation of a heed- 
less profligacy, you now discover 
the growth of moral principle: the 
eyes of his understanding, which 
formerly opened outward, and 
scarcely saw any other than sensi- 
ble things, are now divested of 
their films, and turned inward up- 
on the secret and subtle workings 
of itself. A cloud of mental dark- 
ness, which once enveloped his 
fa-ulties, is removed; and the 
light of a new sun, revealing a new 
creation of spiritual objects, shines 
into his understanding. Exam- 
ples of this nature are every where 
to be found in a religious commu- 
nity. And if any who are most 
nearly concerned in this argument, 
should plead an ignoramus to these 
facts, let them be assured they 
have yet to become acquainted 


with the most interesting, as well | 


as frequent phenomena of the 
Christian world. If the argument 
of these examples seems to beg 
the question at issue, it only 
proves that the question itself is 
one of fact, which admits of sensi- 
ble proof. The tendency of the 
evangelical influence is to extend 
the dominion of the mind in such 
as receive it. Examples are ad- 
duced in confirmation of this ten- 
dency. If the objector questions 
the existence of such examples, he 
must either bend the pride of his 
nature to submit to a familiar in- 
tercourse with humble piety, and 
convince me that such examples 
are not to be found there, or he 
must give up his objections. For 
nothing can be more impertinent 
than to oppose argument to facts. 

Sd. But the very terms of my 
position furnish a third, and far 
the most forcible argument in its 
support. “Effectually to embrace 








the gospel,” is to obey the influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit; reign- 
ing, and, in the language oi inspi- 
ration, “dwelling,” by a powerful 
and sensible energy, in the soul.— 
I here assume, without yoing into 
the proof of what all honest inqui- 
rers into the true doctrine of the 
New Testament are prepared to 
admit, that the evangelical dispen- 
sation is adispensation of the Spi- 
rit—that a measure oi this Spirit, 
not only to sanctify, but to illumi- 
nate, is given to all believers—that 
the agency of the Divine Spirit is 
wholly exerted upon the intellec- 
tual and moral nature of man; 
teaching it to perceive the hidden 
beauties of divine truth, and the 
glorious objects of divine revela- 
tion—-to discriminate between 
truth and error, light and dark- 
ness, the clean and the unclean, in 
whatever presents itself to the mo- 
ral choice of the wind. The pre- 
ceding argument assumed, that a 
sort of intellectuality resided in 
virtue, piety, and godliness, con- 
sidered in their own nature. But 
how is this quality strengthened 
and exalted by the superadded 
presence and “mighty power” of 
the Most Holy Spirit of the living 
God! As the soul is to the body, 
so is the “Holy Ghost sent down 
from Heaven,” both to the soul it- 
self, and to that religion which it 
is” His office effectually to reveal 
and establish. How often is the 
expression heard among real 
Christians—such as feel the pow- 
er, as well as bear the name of the 
religion of their profession—how 
often is the expression heard, 
“Once I was blind; now I see’— 
Once I was without spiritual 
knowledge; now I am taught to 
“see wondrous things out of the 
divine law’—Once | was ‘‘alienat- 
ed from God through the igno- 
rance that was in me;” now I am 
“brought near’ by the effectual 
teaching of the Spirit.—Here a- 
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1827. ON THE GOSPEL 
gair: is human testimony; but it is 
human testimony backed by the 
authority of God’s Word, in sup- 
port of the position I am asserting 
If we credit the latter, the effect of 
the gospel to exalt the intellectual 
nature of man, cannot be doubted. 
But as the Divine testimony is 
with thousands less credible than 
that of their fellow men, such may 
perceive it corroborated by the de- 
clarations of the latter. God grant 
that such as will not read His 
word, or such as read and will not 
understand and believe it, accord- 
ing to its obvious sense, may at 
least see the astonishing corres- 
pondence which exists between 
its doctrines and the experience of 
his people! Both concur in as- 
serting the great truth, too little 
insisted upon, too littfe known, 
too little felt, in our lukewarm 
age, that, of all agents in Heaven 
or earth, by which the human soul 
can be affected, that of the Divine 
Spirit, purchased by the blood of 
Christ, and bequeathed by him, at 
his death, to his followers, is in- 
comparably the most powerful; 
and that the power ofthis Divine 
Agent is wholly employed in re- 
fining, exalting, and perfecting, in 
all its faculties, the human mind. 

Il. The effects of the gospel on 
the faculties of the mind, sefarately 
eonsidered. 

It is the common advice of the 
mere moral speculatists of the age, 
in which too many philosophical 
Christians have concurred—in or- 
der to convert the heathens, civil- 
ize them. 
taught Christian doctrines, they 
must be taught Christian morais! 
The same system is prescribed, by 
the same advisers, for improving 
the moral condition of the extreme- 
ly ignorant and debased classes of 
the European and American popu- 
lation. And these men, at least 
many of them, are honest in their 
advice. I wish well to the success 
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of the means of Christian improve- 
ment to which it applies. And 
they are not much mistaken in re- 
gard to a very material view of the 
subject to which it relates. For, 
plarge masses of mankind, in all 
countries, not only do not compre- 
hend, but, in the actual state of 
their faculties, cannot conceive 
distinctly, of the sublime doctrines 
of the Son oi God And how can 
truth unseen, and, of consequence, 
unfelt, diffuse such a moral vitali- 
ty through the mind, as to convert 
‘the heart, enchain and subdue the 
vicious passions, and regulate and 
control the practice? So far 
they reason justly. But, they un- 
derstand not the great inherent 
property which evangelical truth 
has, to render itself visible to the 
blindest mind. Science, be-ore it 
‘can illuminate the understanding 
' with its pale rays, must find an eye 
prepared by previous exercise to 
receive them. But the glorious 





| gospel, like the sun, which forms 


its best material representation, in 
‘the same light and warmth which 
it throws over the face of the cre- 
ation, to rejoice, fertilize, and illu- 
-minate it, renders itself, with all 
its glories, distinctly visible. Be- 
ing thus seen, it is felt and obeyed 
_by the soul, however-before devoid 
of light, or life, or moral sensibili- 
ty. Where the divine energy re- 
sides, was explained under the 
foregoing head. How it affects 
the PERCEPTIVE FACULTY, is to be 
‘traced from the self-revealing light 
by which the heavenly doctrine ob- 
tains an entrance into the dark- 
ness of the human understanding... 
‘It teaches the dullest soul to per- 
'Ceive—-to perceive strongly and 
distinctly those high and abstract 
: moral truths, which it makes as 
the ba-is of its salvation, and the 
source of its strong, divine conso- 
‘lations. And the mind, once rous- 
ed so to conceive of such truths, 
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of its perceptive faculty towards 
improvement, which must lead to 
many others. The direct tendency 
of the gospel, then, is to invigor- 
ate and perfect this faculty of the 
mind,—the inlet of all knowledge,# 
and basis of all intellectual im- 
provement. 


From conceiving truly and dis- 
tinctly, to the formation of correct 
JUDGMENTS, and to the higher ex- 
ercise of KATIOCINATION, the pro- 
gress is natural and easy. Hence, 
a solution of the phenomena every 
where exhibited in humble Chris- 
tian life. The modest believer, in 
balancing time against eternity, 
forms a true judgment of their re- 
lative importance—infers from the 
shortness of human life, its proper 
business—from the uncertain pe- 
riod of death, the necessity of an 
immediate and diligent prepara- 
tion for it—from a comparison of 
God’s eternal authority, with the 
pride-enacted laws of fashion and 
the world, that “he ought to obey 
God rather than man”—and from 
the Divine omnipotence and faith- 
fulness, that he shall be no loser by 
such obedience. Here is correct 
illation, from just premises, and 
all directly applied to the best 
practical purposes. It is only a 
specimen, too, of that improved 
and profitable use of the reasoning 
powers, which habitually exercises 
the humble faculties of the most 
illiterate and unpretending—nay, 
the veriest children of that little 
flock which Christ confesses as his 
own on earth. On these very 
points, try the judging and reason- 
ing faculties of nine-tenths of the 
most enlightened classes, in the 
most enlightened countries of the 
world. | What confusion! what 
perversions! what error! From 


these,—from these, you hear the 
absurd jargon of an immortality of 
fame, and see the phantom follow- 
ed to the never distant confines of 
immortal shame and disappoint- 








ment!—The law of expediency is 
by these sophists often mentioned; 
but oftener followed, not only ir- 
respectively of the law of the Su- 
preme Deity, but in defiance of its 
prohibitions! Life is spent before 
its proper duties are learnt! And 
the Reason, which thousands of 
them had exalted above the wis- 
dom of God’s Word, sinks beneath 
the oppressive terrors of death; 
under which it had never provid- 
ed, nor inferred the necessity of 
providing, a single effectual sup- 
port. 

This remarkable difference be- 
tween the two classes into which 
the divine writings have reduced 
the entire human race,—of which 
I can trace the origin to nothing 
but the improved understanding, 
in spiritual things, of the one, and 
the gross self-deception and volun- 
tary delusion of the other—has 
given occasion for the prevalent 
terms of discrimination employed 
throughout those writings. The 
“foolish,” and the “wise; the 
“simple,” and the “prudent;” the 
“understanding,” and the “igno- 
rant;” the “children of light,” and 
the “children of darkness;”’ these 
and their synonymous terms and 
phrases, capable of an enumera- 
tion easy to be made tediously 
extensive—terms employed by the 
Holy Ghost, at least as frequently 
as those of the “righteous and the 
wicked,” the “good and the bad,”’ 
to express precisely the same con- 
trasted characters—all go to an- 
nounce to a proud and mistaken 
world, the decision of its Maker, 
that such only use their boasted 
reason aright, or are entitled to be 
characterised by any honourable 
intellectual endowments whatever, 
as have it corrected, illuminated, 
and ruled, by an investment of his 
heavenly grace. 

I might here lay aside my pen, 
or use it only to address a plea to 
the heart both of the writer and 
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his readers, in favour of that Wis- 
dom which came down from Hea- 
ven; however at variance or in 
discredit with the wisdom of this 
world, she may appear as set forth 
in the word of God. But the cre- 
ative powers of Fancy and the 
IMAGINATION, in the various exer- 
tions of which is involved no small | 
part of the intellectual existence | 
and pleasures of thousands, to| 
whose particular case this paper 
endeavours to adapt itself, present 
too obvious a claim to notice, not | 
to be particularly comprehended | 
in this head of the inquiry. 

The world has her poets, and she 
calls them great. Nor shall I dis- 
pute their claims, or accuse of in- 
justice the general suffrage which 
admits them. Their power I 
shall confess, so long at least as I 
continue to suffer under its effects. 

To reduce this branch of the 
inquiry to the narrowest ground, 
I restrict it to a consideration of 
the inventive powers of the mind, 
as it respects the production of 
GRAND and BEAUTIFUL CONCEPTIONS, 
And how are these affected by the 
divine conquest of the human 
mind, achieved by the gospel? It 
has been already maintained, that 
the general tone of the intellectual 
nature is heightened, and the solid 
powers of the mind improved, by 
an effectual reception of this divine 
system. The inference, that no 
prejudice to a single faculty of the 
mind, can accrue from a general 
melioration and refinement of its 
powers, is, therefore, my first ar- 
gument. The growth of the un- 
derstanding may seem to impair 
the power of the inventive facul- 
ties, when it only lops away the 
extravagance of their productions. 
The constraining power of grace 
may and will shift the scene, and’ 
change the character of these 
vivid and grand creations of the 
fancy, from this world, to higher 














ground; and from merely physical, 
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to spiritual forms of existence. 
And what if I should say, that the 
mere poet of this world, however 
daring his flights, however beauti- 
ful his images, never pierced those 
clouds which only pave the path— 
never conceived one lineament of 
that peculiar beauty which takes 
body and form, in the productions, 
of the poets of Zion! Understand, 
before you compare your poets; 
or I, for one, shall reject your 
criticisms. Go, let your passions 
kindle, and your hearts melt, to the 
strains of the harp of David. Ex- 
pand your minds to the capacity 
of comprehending a single assem- 
blage of the grand and awful con- 
ceptions of the poetic Isaiah; and 
let your fancy follow, on equal 
wing, the celestial flight of his 
muse through the shortest scene 
of his prophetic visions. Sit and 
tremble under the Almighty’s own 
thunder, pealing in the denuncia- 
tions of Ezekiel’s trumpet-muse; 
or borrow a new faculty of sorrow 
while you weep to the pathetic 
elegies of Jeremiah. You have 
heard that these writings abound 
in oriental beauties; and many 
passages of the beautiful and su- 
blime you can point out, perhaps 
admire, and even feel. But you 
find a residuum of obscurity, con- 
fusion, and hyperbole, through 
which you never yet could pene- 
trate, to deform the beauty and 
clog the free movements of the 
sacred muse. You turn from her 
with a decided preference for the 
Gentiles’ Nine, and secretly con- 
demn the perverted taste of her 
Supreme admirers. But these, at 
least many of them, have felt all 
the charms, and fully imbibed the 
spirit, of the most admired poetic 
productions of ancient or modern 
times. They see and they feel eve- 


ry beautiful and every grand con- 
ception, which poetry has embalm- 
ed, from the days of Hesiod to the 
last canto of Byron. 


But none can 
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ravish or expand the soul like 
those of the sacred minstrels. For 
nothing of mere secular origin can 
equal the scenery of Heaven, whose 
colours and forms the inspired 
poets have transferred to their 
own canvass In that illumination 
of the human soul which follows 
its renewal by the grace of God, 
the elements of a new and celestial 
poetry are brought within its puri 

fied vision. These elements con- 
sist of the grandest and loveliest 
conceptions which ever entered, 
or can enter, the human soul, while 
imprisoned in a mortal body. And 
it is these conceptions which ani- 
mate and ennoble the strains of the 
Hebrew harp, and give them their 
ineffable power over the hearts of 
all whom regenerating grace has 
prepared to admire them. ’Tis 
the perception of these celestial 
excellencies, which forms the 
ground of that just preference 
which every classical Christian 
evinces for the sacred, over all 
the productions of profane poetry. 
It is the presence of these divine 
beauties which fill with a richness, 
unseen by the eye of secular criti- 
cism, the numerous samples of ex- 
cellent devotional poetry for which 
the Church is indebted to the pre- 
sent and preceding age.* 

In regard, then, to the influence 
of a received Christianity on the 
powers of imagination, its direct 
tendency is to heighten, refine, and 
invigorate them,—-independently 
of that new and boundless field of 
celestial imagery on which the per- 


*I must here observe, that much, ve. 
ry much, of the meagre trash, which 
seeks and even obtains a short-lived 
popularity, under the name of devotion- 
al poetry, is to be expressly excepted 
from this commendation; as betraying 
in its officious authors not less of reve- 
rence for their Maker, than of a taste 
bad in itself, rendered more perverse by 
an unsuccessful mimicry of the inspired 
poets, whose beauties they can neither 
feel nor understand. 
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ceptive faculty of the renewed 
mind is always opened. The 
grandest conceptions of the human 
soul are those which it borrows 
from divine revelation. I believe 
the appeal may be made with safe- 
ty to the experience of every man 
of candour and education in Chris- 
tendom, in proof that the most 
engrossing and exalting of all the 
conceptions which ever found 
place in his thoughts, were deriv- 
ed from the Bible. The visions of 
Daniel and St. John have certainly 
left impressions of the sublime on 
one mind, which a long and not 
quite superficial acquaintance with 
the most celebrated of uninspired 
poets, philosophers, and orators, 
have served only to deepen by the 
contrast of their comparatively 
poor and vapid productions. And 
this effect I attribute wholly to the 
intrinsic and obvious grandeur of 
the conceptions themselves,—an 
effect which may be produced on 
every mind to which they shall be 
presented. But let the same Di- 
vine Spirit which gave these stu- 
pendous revelations to the pro- 
phets; which exalted their mental 
powers to grasp ideas so far be- 
yond the ordinary range of human 
thought; let this same Spirit dwell, 
by his own conscious and perma- 
nent inspiration, in the human 


‘breast, (and to embrace Christiani- 


ty isto possess this Spirit,) and a 
fountain of conceptions of unutter- 
able majesty, loveliness, and glory, 
with which the strongest excite- 
ments of poetic rapture are un- 
worthy of comparison, is thereby 
opened in the recesses of the mind. 
There is an analogy, distant in- 
deed, but still obvious and strik- 
ing, between the inspirations of 
genuine poetry, and the tone of 
feeling produced and sustained by 
the ordinary influences of the Di- 
vine Spirit in the sanctified minds 
o’ believers. They may want the 
language,—they may want the 
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ON THE GOSPEL 


power of combination; but the 
feeling, the conception, the mate- 
riel, of poetry of the most genuine 
kind, of the most exalted order, is 
theirs. 

One of the most convincing ar- 
guments in support of the divine 
authenticity of the gospel of Christ, 
is drawn from its perfect agree- 
ment with the constitution of the 
human mind, and its fitness to ex- 
alt and perfect, not only its moral, 
but all its natural faculties. But 
while this argument operates with 
salutary effect on such as are to be 
saved, it is unfelt, disregarded, and 
denied, by the children of this 
world. The prejudice is exten- 
sively abroad, that whatever the 
Christian gains by devotion, he 
loses in the perspicuous and man- 
ly exercise of the understanding— 
that the vigour of the intellectual 
powers is tamed and:subdued by 
a meek and honest accession to 
the doctrine and law of Christ.— 
That this prejudice, however 
strong and general, is utterly un- | 
founded, has its direct origin in 
ignorance and pride, and may 
prove fatally injurious to the souls | 
of the vain-glorious individuals | 
on whom it fastens, I trust will | 
clearly appear to all who shall 
give themselves the trouble to pur- 
sue the hints offered to their con- 
sideration in this paper. It re- 
mains— 

Ill. To bring this discussion to 
a close, by a brief enumeration of | 
the causes which have produced the | 
mistaken afiprehension so generally i 
ent. rtained on this subject. | 

A more dry and systematical ; 
treatment of the case than I am} 
willing to attempt, might refer | 
this grand delusion to the agency | 
of that spiritual pride and igno- | 
rance to which it has been already | 
incidentally ascribed. But a sub-! 








Ject of so interesting and serious }; 


a character, deserves a more prac- 





tical and particular, at the rick of 
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a less systematical, illustration.— 
The position here assumed, as 
proved in the preceding pages, is, 
that the enlightened portion of 
mankind generally concur in a 
proud and contemptuous, but false 
and calumnious opinion, that a 
narrowing and debasing influence 


' is exerted by the religion of Jesus 


Christ on the minds of such as 
most entirely embrace and most 
devoutly exercise it. This opin- 
ion is openly proclaimed by the 
more indecent and hardened inf- 
del—is indirectly declared by the 
less abandoned and more consci- 
entious opposers of Christianity— 
and is secretly yet deeply cherish- 
ed by the most modest and reason- 
able of its contented rejectors. I 
observe, then, 


Ist. This false judgment pro- 
ceeds in part from inattention to 
the just constitution of the human 
mind. The hand of the Creator 
has fitted the soul of man for cer- 
tain rational exercises, and a spe- 
cific perfection in the application, 
growth, and improvement of its 
faculties. Now, if a different and 
false theory, in regard to the per- 
fection of the mental] faculties,— 
if a different and false judgment 
in regard to their proper exercise, 
is entertained by any one, it fol- 
lows, that no degree of genuine 
improvement, no attainment of ex- 
cellence, to which the mind may 
arrive, even by the aids of*the Di- 
vine Spirit, and under the influ- 
ence of a Divine Religion, will be 
justly appreciated by so blind and 
mistaken an umpire. Degrade 
the nature of man in your estima- 
tion to that of a brute; and, in 
spite of all his rational nature can 
achieve, you will rank him below 
the most grovelling of the animal 
tribes—and for this very sufficient 
reason, that in the mere animal in- 
stincts, he is obviously inferior to 
every individual of ail the tribes 
you associate him with. A blind 
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ed world estimates man rather as | 
a mere intellectual than a moral | 
being; and rather as a mere intel- | 
lectual and moral, than a spiritual | 
and religious nature. The intel- | 
lectual improvement to which the | 
grace of Christ conducts the sub- 
jects of it, is entirely suited to the 
nature of man, as moral and spi- 
ritual; it reduces the mere rational | 
faculties to a direct subserviency | 
to the spiritual or religious part of 
his constitution: and while this 
grace exalts and improves the | 
first, it strengthens, rectifies, and 
sanctifies the last. Hence, by such 
as look on man as a mere intellec- 
tual being, not half his nature is 
seen; and the grand scope of the 
all-subduing gospel of Jesus Christ 
is wholly overlooked. 
ignorant of the main thing in which 
the improvement of the human 
soul consists; and consequently 
discover little of the divine efficacy 
of Christianity, to accomplish the 
improvement of the one or the 
other. : 

2d. The very spirit arid genius 
of the gospel is opposed to osten- 


They are | 





tation and display. Hence every | 
gerade of improvement by which | 
the mind ascends, under its infu- 
ence, towards the perfection of its 
nature, imparts to it a new degree 
of unaffected modesty; discovers 
fresh reasons of lower self-abase- 
ment; and renders more disgust- 
ing and distressing the gaze of ad- 
miration, and the voice of human 
applause. The true Christian, 





even while he complies with the 
command of his Master, to “let 
his light shine,”’—to diffuse around 
him the power of a holy example— 
commits a sort of violence on that 
self secluding spirit, which su- 
premely rejoices in approving it- 
seli to “Him who seeth in secret.” 
It is the advancement itself, not 
the praise, the advantage, the rep- 
utation,-or even the distinct con- 
sciousness of the improvement of 
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his faculties, that. the honest and 
genuine child of grace pursues.— 
So determinate is this posture and 
bent of his renewed dispositions, 
that he is often the last of all whom 
he is conversant with, to perceive 
his own progress either in intellect 
or holiness. Instead of publish- 
ing, he conceals it, so far at least 
as it can be concealed in the dili- 
gent and strenuous use, in his 
Lord’s service, of the talents he 
has received of Him.—Contrast 
with this character, the spirit and 
practice of the aspirants of this 
world after such intellectual ac- 
quirements as the world applauds 
and requires. Distinction, amongst 
men, and the advantages resulting 
from it,—in other terms, ostenta- 
tion, and the price which the world 
is willing to pay for it, constitute 
the avowed and notorious motive 
and end of a large part of the 
drudgery they submit to, in im- 
proving their faculties, and swell- 
ing their stores of knowledge. — 
One half of the pleasures of suc- 
cessful mental labour, generally 
referred to the mind’s natural love 
of truth, and appetite for know- 
ledge, are only the secret and indi- 
rect actings of this mercenary 
pride, which first moved and still 
keeps it busy in its idolatrous pur- 
suit. Such are the first to discov- 
er, if not to publish, the successive 
steps of their mind’s growth, either 


in its power or acquirements.— 
They improve their faculties as 


they approach their mirrors, to re- 


'flect back for admiration or advan- 





tage something of themselves.— 
And these are the men who either 
see not, or affect to despise and de- 
ny, the solid and genuine improve- 
ment accomplished by the grace 
of God on the renovated souls of 
his people. Itis to vindicate the 
intellectual influence of the gospel, 
in the comparison of its effects 
with such claims, set up by such 
characters, that the view taken 
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of the subject in the preceding pa- 
ges, is offered. They mistake the 
proper nature and constitution of 
the human mind, and consequent- 
ly cannot determine in what de- 
gree it has attained to real perfec- 
tion—give themselves up to the 
impulse of a misleading and crimi- 
nal principle of action in their en- 
deavours to improve it—prostitute 
its powers and acquisitions to 
wrong and debasing ends—and 
then take it upon them to decide, 
that others, under an_ influence 
which delivers them from much of 
this pride, saves them from most 
of these mistakes and errors, and 
teaches them the practical use of | 
their faculties and their know- 
ledge, have enrolled themselves in 
the school of dullness!—-Their 
pride deceives them, and biasses | 
their judgment; and that grossly, 
and entirely. They falsely esti- 





mate and enormously overrate the | 
relative attainments, not only of 
men of their own pursuits, but of | 
themselves. They underrate, in a! 
still move injurious degree, the si- 
lent and never-obtruded claims of 
the “children of light.”” How un- 
avoidable, then, the false appre- 
hension under which the men of 
the world are found universally to 
labour, in regard to the influence 
of genuine Christianity on the hu- 
man mind! 

3d. The last cause of this deplo- 
rable bias which I shall specify, 
is to be found in the deep-seated 
enmity of the human heart against 
the whole Christian religion and 
revelation. That this enmity na- 
turally reigns in the bosom of eve- 
ry man, I leave the Divine Scrip- 
tures toestablish, and the influences 
of the Divine Spirit convincingly 
to teach. It is the true and poi- 
sonous source whence all false 
judgments in regard to that holy 
religion, both in respect to its doc- 
trines and its influence, proceed.— 
And I should wrong my subject, 
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and wrong the truth, to suppress 
the mention of it. The power of 
hatred to mislead the judgment, is 
notorious—is universally acknow- 
ledged. And when this enmity is 
unreasonable—when its object is 
entirely amiable and estimable— 
when it is the offspring of base 
and vicious dispositions—when it 
is itself the very growth and acting 
of a deceived mind—how can it 
but judge falsely and injuriously 
of its object? But such are the 
circumstances and ingredients of 
the mind’s native enmity to Christ 
and his holy religion. The gospel 
is hated for what it is—is hated 
for its author’s sake—and is hated 
for what it does. I do not assert, 
that this enmity exerts itself al- 
ways on every superficial glance 
the mind takes, either of the gos- 
pel itself, or its effects in the world. 
But it is not such a glance of ei- 
ther, which is to determine its in- 
fluence on the intellectual nature 
oi men. In order to conduct this 
inquiry to a just result, the details 
of its influence must be examined; 
that modification of it which is 
properly named experimental, is to 
be considered; and the actual and 
genuine affection of the mind to- 
wards the naked system of Chris- 
tianity, must be brought to bear 
directly on its object. This affec- 
tion, in all worldly men, is enmity. 
They are then reduced to the di- 
lemma, either to commend what 
they hate, and thus condemn them- 
selves—to find fault with the gos- 
pel—or, lastly, which is much the 
easiest and most common course, 
to deny to the gospel that experi- 

mental influence which it claims 

to exert, and does exert, upon all 

who truly receive it. It isa de- 

plorable fact, of which I cannot 

here adduce the proofs, that while 

not a few reject the precepts of 

the Saviour, and still more his 

doctrines, a still more numerous 

and determined host of opposers 
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is found arrayed against the expe- 
rimental influence of those pre- 
cepts and doctrines. Consequent- 
ly, while the first are often pervert- | 
ed and denied, the latter has be- | 
come almost universally proscrib- | 
ed as visionary, false, and fanati | 
cal! Hence the effect of Christi- | 


anity, to exalt the mental powers, | 
as it is strictly and exclusively an | 
experimental result, is among the | 


last which will be admitted, on | 
just grounds, by the “carnal mind,” | 
which “is enmity against God”— | 
which “cannot know the things of | 
the Spirit of God, because they | 
are spiritually discerned,’—can | 
only be perceived by a power of | 
spiritual discernment, of which | 
the competitors and arbiters of 
worldly distinction are not pos- 
sessed. 

In conclusion, permit me to so- 
licit of every reader of the preced- | 
ing remarks, who may have deriv- 
ed from them neither conviction 
nor advantage, at least to charge 
his memory with the leading hints, 
and apply them to such facts in 
the intellectual world, and in the 
workings of his own mind, as) 
shall hereafter occur to his obser- | 
vation. And may the Spirit of il- 
lumination and of grace, without 
which the perversions of pride and 
the darkness of depraved reason 
are irremediable and eternal, shed 
* the light of his own creation on all 
who seek it; and incline to seek it, 
the most self-complacent and con- 
tented victims of that abounding 
vanity, to which I humbly dedicate 
this feeble corrective. A. 


To the Editor of the Repertory. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: Vhe Rector 
of a country Parish sends the ac- 
companying paper for your peru- 
sal, and (should you think it cal- 
culated to do good) for publica- 
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A young friend that has been 
staying at my house a short time, 
received it, last week, from an offi- 
cer of the Marine Corps. 

Had it been the counsel of an 
aged parent, it would have been in- 
teresting. But it strikes me as 
peculiarly so, coming, as I know 
it does, from a young man, an offi- 
cer,—an officer in the regular ser- 
vice. 

There is a want of perspicuity. 
in a few passages; but I think you 
will account its sentiments highly 
creditable to the heart and under- 
standing of this young Washing- 
ton. I have so denominated him, 
because here he resembles that 
truly great man. When Wash- 
ington was the aggressor, he was 
noble enough to acknowledge it; 
when injured, he was dignified 
enough to command his temper. 
He never gave nor accepted a 
challenge. 

The case which our correspond- 
ent describes, is of too frequent 
occurrence. I think, however, 
that he has not assigned the pro- 
per cause for the unhappy end.— 
All the military biography that I 
have ever met with, does not pre- 
sent an instance in which a decid- 
ed opposition to the “law of hon- 
our,” caused the individual con- 
scientiously and religiously mak- 
ing it, to be “despised and shun. 
ned.”? On the contrary, there are 
many facts upon record, which at- 
test the dignity and glory of virtue 
amidst corrupt example. Allow- 
ing, however, that he who refuses 
to be a party in a duel, thereby in- 
curs the outward displeasure of an 
honour worshipping community, 
(their secret affrodbation he is sure 
of,) is he therefore not to “fear 
God, who is able to destroy both 
body and soul in hell?” 


An extract from a letter written by Lieut. 
» of the U. States’ 





Marine Corps. 


“J learn from Col. » an 
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acquaintance of yours from the 
West, that you have become a du- 
ellist. I hope not—from my soul 
I hope not. Believe me, my friend, 
there lives not a more despicable 
being. than the wretch who ap- 
peals to arms for the adjustment 
of every trivial dispute that may 
arise; who not only seeks that 
which he cannot bestow upon ano- 
ther, but trifles with the life given 
him by his Creator—a life not giv- 
en for such purposes; but to be de- 
voted to the service of the donor; 
to be made useful not only to his 
fellow mortals individually, but al 
so to hiscountry How false those 
rules of honour, which bind a man 
to seek the blood of his fellow, as 
the only reparation for an imagi- 
nary injury! 

“Reflect but for one moment up- 
on the commandments of your 
God, and you will allow that no 
man has a right to risk his life 
thus foolishly, or seek that of a 
fellow being, merely because the 
depravity of a few self-willed’ 
wretches shall have established a 
code of laws, as unprincipled as 
they are barbarous and wicked— 
laying down, in direct contradic- 
tion to the word of their Creator, 
the false doctrine, that nothing 
but blood can wipe away an insult. 
°Tis absurd, ’tis criminal, in the 
sight of a merciful God, to encou- 
rage such detestable principles!” 
(May God give thee grace, my 
young friend, to act the part of a 
Colonel Gardiner, amongst thy 
companions in arms!) 


“In military life, there may be 
found falliating causes for such a 
deviation from the law of God; but 
no excuse, in the proper sense of 
the word. When we enter the 
service of our country, we calcu- 
late upon remaining in it so long 
as life continue. We imbibe no- 
tions of honour and ideas of its de- 
mands, which lead us into person- 
al quarrels with our comrades.— 


TERM “EVANGELICAL.” 
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We imagine an insult has been 
given. We challenge. If the 
party decline, what is the conse- 
quence? He is shunned and des- 
pised He is branded ‘a coward, 
a base paltroon.’ He leads the 
life of a hated dog. He is finally 
obliged to throw up his commis- 
sion, which he can no longer hold 
as an honourable man; and in do- 
ing so, to cast himself upon the 
world without resources and with- 
ont acharacter. The conclusion 
of all this complicated misery, is 
drunkenness and a disgraceful 
death. , 

“Under these hard conditions, a 
man in military life may, in a 
worldly point of view, be excused 
for fighting a duel; but in a moral 
and religious one, never. 

“What satisfaction can the suc- 
cessful duellist expect to enjoy?— 
Not all the laws of his code of hon- 
our can wash away the remem- 
brance of his having shed the 
blood of a fellow being—perhaps 
once his dear, his bosom friend.— 
It weighs heavily upon his soul; 
and to the last moments of his 
life, is a bitter, bitter curse upon 
him. But for that, he might have 
died a happy Christian. Having 
committed the dreadful deed, in 
the height of his misery he de- 
spairs, and leaves the world, to ap- 
pear, a murderer, before his God.”* 


I am happy to inform you, that 
the letter met with the most cor- 
dial approbation of my visiter, 
whose conduct had been misrepre- 
sented to his correspondent. 


TERM “EVANGELICAL.” 

Amongst the terms which are 
now considered as carrying a dis- 
honourable meaning, those of 
Evangelical Preachers and Gospel 
Ministers, are emploved to desig- 
nate such as are distinguished by 
more than ordinary zeal in diffus- 
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ing the peculiar truths of Chris- 
tianity, or in labouring to awaken 
their hearers to a serious concern 
for their souls. We have observ- 
ed.in a former number, that these 
titles appeared to us to be most 
unjustly represented, as having 
been assumed by those to whom 
they are applied. We are pretty 
confident, that few indeed, if any, 
are the cases, where such an as- 
sumption has been made. Nor 
do we by any means intend to as- 
sert, that the clergymen in ques- 
tion would wish to be, or to be 
thought, otherwise than evangeli- 
cal in their tenets, and preachers 
of the gospel; but they have al- 
ways appeared to us. utterly unwill- 
ing to arrogate to themselves ap- 
pellations which ought to be de- 
served by all who belong to their 
sacred order. 

We certainly do observe, that 
their hearers sometimes use lan- 
guage of this kind concerning 
them, and that both they and the 
churches in which they officiate, 
gradually become known as afford- 
ing peculiar advantages of religi- 
ous instruction and consolation; 
but so far from wishing to be thus 
distinguished, we have never seen 
any thing that should induce us to 
suppose it otherwise than their 
earnest desire that every one of 
their brethren may be equally as- 
siduous and useful; that from eve- 
ry other pulpit, the great truths of 
Christianity may+be proclaimed 
with equal zeal and ability. And 
we shall always approve of their 
proceedings and their measures, 
so long as we are convinced that 
their object is not to be the found- 
ers of a sect, or the leaders of a 
party, but rather faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties of their office, 
and to contribute, as far as they 


are able, to the improvement of 


those entrusted to their charge.— 
If indeed there be any who, not 
content with fulfilling their own 
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task, invidiously bring to notice 
the omissions or the errors of 
their brethren, for such we have 
no design to apologize. 

Our object is to recommend a 
spirit of mutual charity and can- 
dour amongst the members of the 
same holy communion, who, in- 
stead of turning their arms against 
each other, have need to join in 
the most strenuous exertions for 
the preservation of that fortress 
in which they are intrenched, and 
which is endangered, not only by 
the laxity of its interior discipline, 
but by the secret mines and open 
assaults of many and formidable 
enemies.—| British Review. 


PRAYER MEETINGS. 


We are happy to enrich our pages with 
the following judicious remarks upon 
“Prayer Meetings.” he high source 
from which they emanate, and the 
christian charity and mildness by 
which they are characterized, will 
give them the rank of “models,” in 
all future discussions upon this sub- 
ject-—[Ed. Rep. 


Mr, Editor,—A place in your 
pages is requested for some re- 
marks upon a subject, which, it is 
believed, cannot be wholly unin- 
teresting to your readers. To 
apologise for the request, and give 
the reason for this communication, 


some introductory explanation will 


be necessary. 

In September, 1822, there ap- 
peared in the Gospel Advocate, 
then published in Boston, a ser- 


‘mon, which was by many, suppos- 


ed to be aimed against, and to 
censure those who attend what 
are called Conferences, or Prayer 
Meetings: representing that “spi- 
ritual pride is the real principle of 
their conduct;—whatever of bene- 
volence for men, or zeal for God, 
it may affect to have for its mo- 
tive.’ Charity, perhaps, might 
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have ascribed it to a better mo- 
tive, but at what class of people 
the preacher aimed I have no de- 
sire or occasion to decide. 

In March, 1820, appeared in the 
same Journal, a piece with the 
signature of **An Episcopal Lay- 
man,” which the writer introduced 
by areference to the above men- 
tioned sermon, as having been 
“written with-some severity against 
Prayer Meetings.” This writer 
spake of thé sacred ministry with 
becoming deference, and express- 
ed a decided disapprobation of all 
usurpation of the Ministerial office. 
And he gave some account of cer- 
tain Prayer Meetings in Rhode 
Island; and if his statement was 
correct, the remarks of the preach- 
er could not with justice be ap- 
plied to those who attend these 
meetings. He testified that the 
meetings had been productive of 
much good, in which, certainly, 
Christians should rejoice. It stat- 
ed further, that the ministers of 
the parishes, where those meet- 
ings were held, approved of and 
attended them. Immediately fol- 
lowing this piece were editorial 
remarks, intended to show that 
such meetings are unnecessary, 
and of ill effect, 

In the next number appeared 
another communication, with the 
signature of P. on the same sub- 
ject, in which the writer “entirely 
coincides with them (the conduc- 
tors of the Advocate,) in their 
opinion of Prayer Meetings.” He 
treats the subject with much 
“levity,” and appears to be as ig- 
norant of the meetings as he is 
uncharitable towards those who 
attend them. 

That they who wrote and pub- 
lished those censorious remarks, 
verily thought that they did God 
service, is not questioned: but 
(through ignorance no doubt,) they 
did great injustice to the Episco- 
palians of Rhode Island, against 
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whom their animadversions were 
particularly aimed; and the pre- 
sent writer, who is one of those 
Episcopalians, thought of writing 
something in their defence. But 
understanding that the conductors 
of the Advocate were unwilling to 
publish any thing more on the 
subject; and reflecting too that it 
is generally better and more chris- 
tian-like to suffer patiently shame 
and reproach for righteousness’ 
sake, than to contend, even in self- 
defence, he remained silent. 

But in January, 1825, the con- 
ductors of the Advocate, in their 
Address, spoke largely and very 
severely of Prayer Meetings, and 
advanced several heavy charges 
against the Episcopalians of Rhode 
Island. On reading it, the present 
writer was fully persuaded that 
not only justice to those who were 
accused, but the cause of truth, 
and prosperity of the Church, re- 
quired that something should be 
writtenin reply, It wasnow mani- 
fest that the conductors of that 
Journal had no objection to pub- 
lishing on one side, and it was pre- 
sumed of course, that they had too 
much impartiality to refuse giving 
a place to what might be said on 
the other. Having waited a short 
time in the hope that some one 
possessed of more leisure, and 
more wisdom, would take up the 
subject, with painful reluctance, 
constrained by a sense of duty, and 
hoping, that through the Lord’s 
merciful goodness, it might have 
some salutary effect, he addressed, 
to the conductors of the Advocate, 
an apology for the Churches in 
Rhode-Island, in which was at- 
tempted a full and complete, and, 
it was hoped, a satisfactory answer 
to all the objections and accusa- 
tions, which, in the above men- 
tioned publications, were urged or 
suggested against them. 

But the conductors of the Advo- 
cate did not see fit to give our de- 
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fence a place in their journal. 
Some of the Episcopalians in 
Rhode Island feeling indignant, as 
might be expected, at being so 
publicly, and so unjustly accused, 
and not. being allowed to explain 
or defend themselves, urged me to 
send what was prepared for the 
Advocate, to some other Journal; 


or to consent to its being publish-: 


ed in a pamphlet form. But fear- 
ing that such a measure might 
give offence to the conductors of 
the Advocate, gentlemen for whom 
I had the highest respect, and 
judging, (perhaps unwisely,) that 
patient suffering might still best 
promote that peace which of all 
things is most desirable, I did not 
consent. It was hoped too, that 
those pious Christians, who esteem 
it a privilege, and find it comfort- 
ing and profitable to assemble 
sometimes on an evening to read 
the Holy Scriptures—to pray for 
the things they need, and converse 
together of God’s mercies in Jesus 
Christ, might at length be permit- 
ted to do it without being falsely 
accused, or held up as fanatics, 
and enemies of the Church, to the 
scorn of the world; and the more 
especially, as praying appears not 
to be a prevailing sin among Epis- 
copalians. But this hope has also 
proved fallacious. Some of our 
brethren, (whether to do them- 
selves or God service, we presume 
not to judge,) are pleased continu- 
ally to seek occasion to write 
against these meetings. In several 
of our public Journals, and now 
for mahy years, we frequently see 
remarks intended directly, or indi- 
rectly, to censure and condemn 
those who meet for religious con- 
ference: to convince Episcopalians 
that these meetings are of very 
evil tendency; and that they who 
frequent them are enemies to the 
Church and true religion. The 
consequences are such as must 
naturally be expected; many of the 
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pious of our communion are much 
grieved, and not a little disturbed; 
and others are offended. The pre- 
judice against the meetings is ex- 
tended and increased.—They who 
oppose them, exult and triumph. 
Animosities are excited, and divi- 
sions increased; and Christians of 
other denominations are confirmed 
in the belief so general among 
them, that the greatest part of 
Episcopalians are but formalists, 
destitute of real piety; much more 
zealous for their Church than for 
Christ’s religion; for their Liturgy 
than for the worship of God; for 
forms than for prayer. 

I am induced, therefore, to offer 
for the pages of the Episcopal 
Register, (the only Journal we now 
have in this Diocess,) what was in- 
tended for the Gospel Advocate; 
with such alterations as circum- 
stances require, begging and pray- 
ing that, through the blessing of a 
'merciful God, it may be made the 
humble instrument of shielding 
from obloquy and derision, a large 
class of our brethren, who, though 
they may not arrogantly claim to 
be exclusively Churchmen, it is 
believed are worthy members, real 
friends and consistent supporters 
of the Church: hoping also, it may 





/in some.degree, remove the preju- 


dices which now seem to exist 
against those who wish to unite in 
| social worship; and promote that 
‘which all christians ought most to 
desire and follow, peace and love. 
‘Some part of the apology for the 
Episcopalians in Rhode Island, 
which concerned them and the 
Advocate particularly, not being 
'of so general concern, will be 
omitted. But the original com- 
munication will (the Lord permit- 
'ting,) be preserved; and any one 
desirous to see it, or to know with 
‘what spirit it was written, may 
' have access to it through the Edi- 
‘tor of the Register. 
| The conductors of the Advocate 
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remarked that “the subject of 
Prayer Meetings was forced upon 
them by a communication from 
Rhode Island.” This was fully 
answered; as also the supposition 
that in this state there was an op- 
position tothe Advocate. Reasons 
(we trust good) were given why 
some discontinued taking it. But 
when those who attend the Prayer | 
Meetings are held up to the pub- 
lic view as disorderly subverters 
of the order of the Church, and | 
intruders into its sacred office, | 
as contravening its Articles and | 
Canons, and as being actuated by | 
the worst of motives, these are | 
charges of more general concern, | 
and apply to those who attend | 
the like meetings in other states. 
The present writer will hereafter 
endeavour, should the Lord per- 
mit, to express his very decided 
disapprobation of “those (if such 
there be) who...proscribe, as want- 
ing vital religion, all who disap- 
prove or doubt concerning” the} 
Meetings under consideration. But 
he knows not of any such; and he 
thinks it not difficult to discern 
which party, those for the meet- 
ings, or those against them, are 
the more inclined to criminate and 
frroscribe. If any one has doubts 
on this point, let him read what 
has in the last ten years been pub- 
lished in our Journals. So far as 
I am acquainted and able to judge, 
they who attend these meetings 
are generally pious, sincere Chris- 
tians, who think it profitable, and 
find it spiritually refreshing during 
the six days usually appropriated 
to worldly cares and pleasures, to 
pass an hour, or perhaps two or 
three hours in social worship. A 
large part of those who are com- 
municants choose rather to attend 
to their temporal business, or to 
associate for various amusements, 
and do not attend the meetings. 
And for this I never hear them 
censured. It is considered as a 
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voluntary thing: as much so as 
giving alms. Our rule is, “let 
every man be persuaded in his 
own mind.” If others spend the 
time better, we rejoice and bless 
God. If while I and my friends 
are enjoying merriment and recrea- 
tions, others choose to be devout- 
ly praying for us, and for all men, 
it is a wrong which may easily be 
forgiven. 

It is hoped that the circumstances 
above stated, taken in connexion 
with the present state of our 
Church, and the feelings of its 
members respecting these meet- 
ings, and of course, the importance 
of this subject to our peace and 
prosperity, will, to the readers of 
the Register, be sufficient apology 
for entering upon so painful a sub- 
ject; and (which is necessary to 
answer all the objections and accu- 
sations,) for extending the remarks 
to some length. It is objected, 
among other things, that the meet- 
ings are of evil tendency; that lay 
exhortation is unlawful: that ex- 
temporary prayer is schismatic, 
and that the meetings, as usually 
conducted, are subversive of the 
principles of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and to these sub- 
jects, and others connected with 
them, the following remarks, if the 
Lord permit, will be extended. In 
conclusion, the writer proposes to 
state his own view of the lawful- 
ness and expediency of conference 
meetings, (as they are usually call- 
ed,) and to offer some advice to 
Episcopalians respecting them. 

It must seem strange to Chris- 
tians of other names, that Episco- 
palians, who boast so much of the 
excellency and perfection of their 
Rubrics and Canons, and of the 
whole system of their Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity, should be ever disputing 
and contending about points which 
might with perfect ease be imme- 
diately defined and set at rest. It 
is much to be regretted that those 
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of our brethren who feel dissatis- 
fied on these and other points, and | 
are so disposed to censure others 
for using what they sincerely be- 
lieve to be their christian liberty, 
do not rather propose the ques- 
tions to the General Convention, 
whose decision would put an end 
to ourdisputes, Why not call up- 
on our rulers to decide whether 
vur people may assemble in pri- 


vate rooms for social prayer and | 


religious conversation; whether 
they may exhort one another; to 
how many at one time a layman 
may speak on the subject of reli- 
gion, and whether a true church- 
man can, without slighting the 
Liturgy, or departing from his 
profession, use an unwritten pray: 
er? We have happily seen, and 
we have great cause of thankful- 
ness to the Head of the Church, 
that harmony and good feelings 
very much prevail in our General 
Conventions; and that its decisions 
are, in all our Churches, cheerful- 
ly respected and observed. If 
these are indeed questions of seri- 
ous importance, let them be as re- 
gularly as they may easily be de- 
cided. By censures and recrimi- 
nations, the evil is increased. The 
writer of this knows of no Episco- 
palians more ready or more consci- 
entiously disposed to observe the 
precepts of the Bible, and the pre- 
scribed rules of the Church, than 
those of Rhode Island. Let those 
in authority over us, make rules 
respecting these points, expressed 
in plain, definite language, and our 
brethren here will be among the 
first to observe them. 

But while this is not done, a dis- 
passionate inquiry into what is 
lawful, and what is expedient, as 
things now are, may, through the 
Lord’s blessing, tend to some 
good.—Such, it is hoped, will be 
the character, as it certainly will 
be the intention of the following 
remarks. ‘They who read them 
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may not accord with the writer in 
opinion: but every good christian 
| will know and feel the importance 
of following after the things which 
‘make for peace. The worst ene- 
/my of the Church is he who stirs 
“up animosilies among its members. 


| They who falsely accuse the breth- 


ren, are indeed “children of the 
| devil,” doing his work. ‘The more 
_we differ in opinion, the more ne 
'cessary it is “to give a reason of 
| the hope that is in us,” and we 
| ought to do it “with meekness and 
| fear.” It is not, we trust, without 
| mephncee and fear, that we make 
powd attempt to apologize for the 
meetings so severely censured. 
| We have no accusation to bring 
|against others. We plead in be- 
half of those who feel themselves 
unjustly, though we hope not in- 
tentionally injured. We desire 
only that a few believers in Jesus 
Christ, and members of his “Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church,” 
sensible of their sins, and of their 
many wants, may be permitted, 
without being judged or censured 
by their brethren, sometimes to 
spend an evening in praying for 
themselves and others; in reading 
God’s word, and singing his praise, 
and speaking of his mercies. 
| Epis. Reg. 


Anecdote of Bishop’ Porteus and his 
frresent Mujesty when Prince of 
Wales. 


We take the following interest- 
ing anecdote from the Christian 
Sentinel. We recollect to have 
read it in one oi the New York 
papers, not long after the Bishop’s 
death, though somewhat varied; 
but probably not so accurately 
narrated as by the correspondent 
of the Sentinel. 

It was published that the Prince 
was about to give a great military 
dinner on a@ Sunday, The Bishop 
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had been some time confined, but, 
upon hearing this, was lifted into 
his carriage, and was driven to 
Carlton House. He was carried 
into the presence of the Prince; 
when they were left alone, the Bi- 
shop said to him, “I hear, with 
great concern, that your Royal 
Highness is about to do a thing 
which will give a pernicious ex- 
ample to others, and break down 
the very small limits remaining of 
respect to the day, guarded by 
laws human and divine; and those 


laws your Royal Highness was 
born to enforce. You have an aw- 
ful responsibility upon you  Hu- 


man favour or displeasure is no- 
thing to me, now on the verge of 
eternity; a very few days, and I 
shall be beyond the reach of praise 
or censure: but [I could not enter 
into the presence of my Maker, 
without thus disburthening my 
conscience. You, Sir, have much 
more to account for than your fa- 
ther; your talents are far superior 
to his, and you have had a much 
better example before you; yet 
with a capacity far inferior to 
yours, and struggling with many 
public and private calamities, 
such is the purity of piety and vir- 
tue, and their influence, that at 
this day there is not on the whole 


“ Letter to the Executive Committee 
of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Proe 
testant Episcofial Church in the 
United States of America. By the 
Rev. Norman Nasu, late Mis- 
sionary to Green Bay.—Phila- 
delphia, June, 1827.” 

The formation in 1820 of a Gen- 
eral Missionary Society of the 
Episcopal Church, for the purpose 
of Missions, properly so called, 
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earth an individual so much be- 
loved, and so honoured in every 
partof the globe. If you see the 
advantage of the divine favour, 
and turn for aid where alone you 
can find it to support you in good 
resolutions, you will be a beloved 
and glorious monarch. Your 
happy manner, and acknowledged 
talents, will aid your influence in 
bringing many to righteousness. 
If, on the contrary, you abandon 
the path chosen by your good fa- 
ther, and strengthen vice by your 
example, millions will follow you 
in the paths of destruction, and 
accuse you in the hour of judg- 
ment.” This and more he said, 
till his strength was exhausted, 
being all the while most respect- 
ful, though impressive. Finally, 
he said, “now I must conclude 
with leaving my solemn dying 
blessing with your Royal High- 
ness.” The Prince knelt down 
before him, and the Bishop gave 
him his benediction with great so- 
lemnity. The Prince then assist- 
ed him to his carriage; the milita- 
ry dinner was given up; there was 
an inquiry made every day for the 
Bishop; and for three days after 
his death, the Prince shut himself 
up, and would not see any. person. 
[ Gospel Mess. 


igrants or natives of our Western 
regions, or amongst corrupt Chris- 
tians, or unevangelized heathen in 
foreign lands, was hailed with one 
burst of animated approbation and 
joy from one end of our country 
to the other. Friends of Missions 
and of our Apostolic Church be- 
gan even in anticipation, to repel 
reproaches which had long cleav- 
ed to the supineness of our clergy 
and the indifference of our laity. 
Expectation was busy in conjec- 
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lents of our profound scholars, in | 
their zeal turned missionaries, and 
the boundless resources of our! 
large and rich community, would | 
convey the tidings of salvation.—— | 
Insinuations of our neighbours that | 
Episcopalians were wanting in> 
Missionary zeal, were repelled by | 
the exhibition of the constitution 
of our infant Society, and by the, 
proud array of its distinguished | 
officers and patrons. 

It seemed, in truth, that our 
long sleep had been broken either 
by the indignant cry and accusa- 








tion of those who mocked at our 
pretensions to unrivalled excellen- 
cies, or else by the voice of heaven 
itself arousing us to ourduty. And 
by the promptitude with which 
the society was fostered, patroniz- 
ed, and supplied, at home and a- 
broad, it was soon manifest that 
the leaders in our ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, as usual, were far behind the 
general public sentiment. A mis- 
sionary spirit was found far more 
generally to exist amongst us, than 
had been expected. The people, 
it was immediately ascertained, 
were more ready to give than their 
guides to ask contributions. And 
for some time hopes were more 
and more confident, that we were 
soon to wipe away our reproach, 
and to be hailed by the English 
and Moravian churches as a sister 
church, in the loftiest and best of 
all possible respects. 


Six years, however, had elapsed, 
at the meeting of our last General 
Convention, and nothing had been 
attempted in foreign lands,—no- 
thing efficient had been done a- 
mongst the heathen of our own 
land. Africa had in vain stretch- 
ed out her hand unto us; and breth- 
ren of our communion from the 
southern portion of our own con- 
tinent, nad solicited our compas- 
sion in vain. At that convention, 





the call of the whole church was 
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turing to what new region the ta- || imperative that something should 
be done, and that 
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immediately; 
that pledges to the public should 
at last be nobly redeemed, and the 
accumulating bounty of the pious 
promptly expended. Yet nothing 
has been done. We merely an- 
nounce it to our readers as a fact, 
that even up to this passing hour, 
nothing effectual has been done, 
either in reference to the mission 
proposed at Liberia, or Buenos- 
Ayres. 
At this remote distance from 
sources of correct and sufficient 
information, it would be indecorous 
and unjust in the extreme, to pass 
censure where there may be good 
excuse. We will hope that all 
has been done which could possi- 
bly have been done: and that our 
executive committee are well a- 
ware how deeply they are respon- 
sible to the public, and to tribu- 
nals infinitely more sacred and aw- 
ful, for the faithful and zealous 
performance of their duty. 
It concerns them, however, to 
know, and we are abundantly war- 
ranted in saying that the simple 
fact that nothing has yet been 
done, overwhelms the friends of 
missions with mortification and 
regret. 

One missionary station, our only 


outpost on the wide frontier of our 
boundless country, the only slight 





scion from our fruitful vine, plant- 
ed amongst the heathen, was es- 
tablished at Green Bay. It was 
cherished with enthusiasm, as ma- 
ny thought, somewhat beyond its 
promise. But this very excess of 
favouritism shows how the hearts 
of many liberal Christians burn 
within them when a mission a- 
mong'st the heathen, conducted by 
our own beloved Church, is mere- 
ly named, and how readily they 
give of their abundance for its 
support. 

How has this mission been man- 











aged? What is its present state! 
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The veracious and pithy little 
pamphlet at the head of this arti- 
cle, gives a sad outline of the few 
steps of its decline, and confirms 
the fact, that it is ABANDONED. 

We pretend not to be arbiters 
in local disputes dragged into such 
shameful public connection with 
an object of high general interest, 
nor champions for the undaunted 
missionary, whose statements im- 
ply no small measure of injustice. 
Facts, as they bear on the great 
question of this interesting mis- 
sion, are all we have sought in 
this pamphlet, and these alone 
shall we unfold to our readers. 


“In the spring of 1825, (says our Mis- 
sionary,) I visited the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory, to view the country, and if it 
should be thought expedient, to makea 
permanent missionary establishment for 
the benefit of the natives of our land. I 
arrived at Green Bay on the 26th of Ju- 
ly, and continued there until the 6th of 
June, 1826. During my residence there, 
the Executive Committee, by descend- 
ing in their instructions to certain par- 
ticulars, which it was understood pre- 
vious to, and at the time when I became 
your missionary, would be left entirely 
to my discretion, occasioned an extra 
and almost fruitless expense of more than 
five hundred dollars. Having satisfied 
my mind as to the expediency of locat- 
ing the mission within the Green Bay 
settlement, I wrote to inquire whether 
my proposed plan would meet the ap- 
probation of the committee. But no in- 
telligence or answer was received to my 
inquiries. Believing it to be inexpedi- 
ent, under these circumstances, to per- 
sist in a work, which must, if the plan of 
greatest promise be adopted, involve a 
greater expense than was at first con- 
templated by the society, without first 
laying the plan fully before them, and 
making such other arrangements as 
seemed necessary, and which could not 
be well accomplished by correspond- 
ence, (especially as a year had now e- 
lapsed without my receiving any direct 
intelligence from the society, or answer 
to my letters,) [resolved upon a journey 
to Philadelphia, where I arrived on the 
30th of June, 1826. 

“A report was soon after presented to 
the Executive Committee, and my pro- 
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ceedings were approved. ‘An intense 
interest’ seemed to exist, and an unexs 
pected flame of zeal burst forth in favour 
of the Green Bay Mission. A definite 
plan was next required of the missiona- 
ry for his future operations. The plan 
presented was ‘wholly approved,’ and 
fully adopted; and the expenses esti- 
mated at five thousand dollars. Nor was 
‘this expense regarded too great to be 
incurred, when the resulting good was 
taken into the account.’ To manifest 
the greater degree of earnestness, the 
Rev. Mr. Montgomery and myself were 
sent asa deputation to Washington to 
secure the co-vperation and assistance of 
government. The executive depart- 
ment of government approved our plan, 
and promised aid.” 


From all this it would appear 
that the executive committee were 
really in earnest in using every en- 
deavour and meeting every ex- 
pense which might be necessary 
in making Green Bay a permanent 
and extensive missionary estab- 
lishment. Yet without any change 
in our prospects there, or the in- 
tervention of any one known dis- 
couragement or disaster, the mis- 
sion has been abandoned. Let us 
hear how our disappointed and 
sorrowful missionary leads us on 
to this melancholy result. 


“After the resources of the society 
have considerably increased; after I have 
collected one hundred and thirty-five 
dollars, due to the society in Philadel- 
phia, and obtained subscriptions and 
donations at the East to the amount of 
more than one thousand dollars, with the 
promise of annual and probably increas- 
ing assistance, all devoted exclusively to 
the Green Bay Mission; after the minds 
of our friends have been directed to 
Green Bay, their feelings engaged, and 
a deep interest excited in them towards 
that particular station; the Board of Di- 
rectors, most of whom were also mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, the 
identical persons who urged me so ve- 
hemently in the autumn of 1826, to de- 
part for Green Bay, on the 17th of May, 
1827, came to the following Resolutions: 

* ‘Resolved, That all proceedings in 
relation to the Green Bay Mission, be 
suspended until the next meeting of the 
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Board; and that the Executive Commit- 
tee be directed, in the interim, to make 
inquiries, and to devise a plan for the 
permanent location and establishment of 
a mission among the Aborigines. 

“ *//egolved, That the Rev..Mr. Nash 
be employed by the Executive Commit- 
tee in any other Missionary operation in 
which he may be disposed to engage 
under this society, for which they may 
think him adapted.’ 

“It was stated also, ‘in the way of ex- 
planation, that the Board deemed it im- 
practicable to proceed with any effect 
in this mission, upon the plan proposed, 
from the great deficiency of means.’ 

“Why was not this deficiency discov- 
cred in time to have saved the society 
an unnecessary expenditure? Why was 
it not at once perceived when the plan 
was first presented, and before its adop- 
tion? Why was not some plan involving 
less expense proposed or required? Why 
was that wholly approved and _ fully 
adopted, which it was not possible for 
the society fairly to commence?” 


But perhaps there were difficul- 
ties on the spot, which rendered 
the abandonment of the mission 
indispensable. So far from it, 
that about the time the Rev. C. F. 
Jones, then on his way to St. An- 
thony’s Falls, was executing the 
society’s commission, by dispos- 
ing of the waste and fragments of 
our deserted station; an agent of 
the American Board from Macki- 
naw, was on the spot preparing 
the way for the establishment of a 
mission there by that enterprising 
and most meritorious society.— 
Nor was it because a missionary of 
our Church would not have been 
as well received as another; on the 
contrary, we are well assured such 
an one would have been much pre- 
ferred. These are facts attested 
by an eye-witness, whose heart 
bled to see our first, our favourite, 
our only missionary station a- 
mongst the heathen, thus unsea- 
sonably and ruinously abandoned. 

In this brief register of the, pro- 
ceedings of our General Missiona- 
ry Society, no notice has been tak- 
en of measures in the Domestic 
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Department. It is to be hoped 
they have been far more judicious 
and efficient than in the depart- 
ment most interesting to the pub- 
lic, and of greatest importance to 
the reputation of the Church. For 
all we know to the contrary, it may 
be an admirable society for home 
missions. But our hearts pant that 
something may be done for the 
heathen. We have looked in vain 
to our society as the handmaid of 
our charities for foreign missions. 
The hopes. of the friends of the 
missionary enterprise, in its loftiest 
sense, have rested on it in vain.— 
As the result of seven years’ effort 
for foreign missions, the utmost, 
to our knowledge, which has been 
done, amounts to this: a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand dollars 
have been ingloriously hoarded or 
laid up at interest, and an adver- 
tisement issued for a missionary 
to Buenos-Ayres. 

The effort at Green Bay has been 
still more disastrous. Its failure 
has disheartened and grieved the 
best friends of the mission. It 
has terminated in alienating the 
confidence, and losing the services 
of two or three of the most labo- 
rious and tried members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board—in the waste and 
loss of hundreds of dollars, saved 
by the sacred economy and sanc- 
tified by the ardent prayers of the 
pious members of our Church— 
in the forfeiture of above a thou- 
sand dollars generously subscribed 
in Boston and its vicinity, express- 
ly for this mission—in its aban- 
donment just ata crisis when an 
efficient and long established Soci- 
ety is likely to bear the palm away 
entire, which, with holy emula- 
tion, we should have blessed God 
for permission to share with her! 

The disastrous abandonment of 
this mission, will, we fear, be long 
felt as checking confidence in Mis- 
sionary Societies, and quenching 
the spirit of missions which had 
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just begun to be enkindled amongst 
us. Itisa result to be deplored 
and lamented in the secrecy of eve- 
ry Christian’s closet, in the deep- 
est humiliation of his wounded 
spirit, lest the faveur of Heaven 
should never employ us in the 
precious message of its mercy to a 
benighted and perishing world! 

At this crisis of our missionary 
affairs, one eventful question con- 
stantly recurs, What can be done? 
Not for one moment is it to be ad- 
mitted that we have suffered final 
defeat, or that the noble enterprise 
is tobe abandoned. Before we can 
wisely answer this great question, 
it will be important, as far as prac- 
ticable, to ascertain the causes of 
present failure. 

The difficulty of this, investiga- 
tion is extreme. Materials, at 
this distance of place, are very 
slowly accessible, or absolutely 
not accessible at all. And even 
were we nearer sources of informa- 
tion, the subject is vitally and sa- 
credly important, and involves so 
very many points of utmost deli- 
cacy, that, really, it seems quite 
inapproachable. We _ fearlessly 
wave all minor considerations, 
however, in the single momentous 
attempt fairly to clear the ground 
for efficient missionary exertions 
under the best auspices of our own 
beloved Church. 


It will be admitted, then, I doubt 
not, by all concerned, that first at- 
tempts on very extensive scales, 
amount, at best, to hazardous ad- 
ventures. All materials are raw. 
Agents are ill acquainted with 
each other, and totally unacquaint- 
ed with the means and instruments 
they are expected to control. The 
tide of public opinion and feeling 
has not yet assumed the fierceness 
of its uncontrollable career. Prin- 
ciples of action are afloat; facts un- 
recorded, or inaccessible; and the 
whole field of labour an unknown 
land. Delays, misadventures, 
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waste of means, and occasionally 
discouraging defeat, in such a state 
of things, must prove inevitable. 
Perhaps our present most discour- 
aging prospects are chiefly owing 
to combinations of these causes, 
Very possibly our disasters and 
disappointments are entirely to be 
ascribed to these uncontrollable 
circumstances. 

It is not our intention to enter 
into these details. In such a 
course, say whatever kind things 
we might, we could not hope to 
avoid the imputation of passing 
unintentional censure, or giving 
still less intended personal offence. 

But if a few controlling circum- 
stances can be named, involving 
cardinal principles, or occasioning 
obvious and nearly universal re- 
mark, perhaps we may be able, 
without being supposed capable of 
_ invidious insinuations, to lay hold, 
| with a strong hand, on some of the 
; main causes which have paralyzed 
ithe efforts of our Society. 
| The strongest recommendation 
| of our venerable body o! Bishops, 
|to an holy and scriptural under- 
taking like this, was as much to 
_be desired as confidently expected. 
‘If they heartily approved of the 
proposed method of extending the 
kingdom of their Master, they 
would doubtless have found pro- 
per occasions to express it. And 
indeed it would have been naturak 
and highly proper for other friends 
_of the cause, clerical and lay, to 
‘have solicited the aid of their 
| counsels, and the favour of their 
_recommendation and patronage. 


Still it is respectfully doubted 
whether entitling them, as a mat- 
ter of course, to official patronage, 
was either the wisest or most effec- 
tual course. If their stations in 
the Society, indeed, are merely 





! honorary, all the members of that 


body, no matter as to its numbers 
or variant: sentiments, might, by 








customary etiquette, receive the 
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same elevation. But if their du- 
ties are active and important, 
ought they to be committed to any 
succession of men? Would leisure 
from other paramount official du- 
ty, permit them always to be faith- 
ful to these various and important 
trusts? And might not the case 
occur of an ex-officio President of 
this Society, on principle averse to 
foreign missions, and in practice 
opposed to all the measures which 
might promote them? To our 
minds, the principle of official pa- 
tronage appears radically objec- 
tionable. 


A similar difficulty presents it- 
self when the locality of the insti- 
tution comes to be determined.— 
The seat of its executive officers 
must be some great central city, 
where the members of the Board 
can enjoy frequent opportunities 
of meeting for concert and con- 
sultation, and find easy access to 
all instruments they may have oc- 
casion to employ. But perhapsa 
sufficient number of men cannot 
be found, at any one point, capa- 
ble of attending to the multifarious 
business of a great public institu- 
tion like our Missionary Society, 
or engaged with sufficient simpli- 
city of zeal and singleness of heart, 
in the noble enterprise, to endure 
the toil and incur the responsibili- 
ty of these unenviable offices. It 
was thought our Society was sin- 
gularly happy in its locality, and 
peculiarly blessed in the intelli- 
gent and unwearied zeal of some 
of its first friends and promoters 
in Philadelphia. But whether ad/ 
the members of the Executive 
Board have been equally sincere 
and zealous in furthering our mis- 
sionary cause in the foreign de- 
partment, some have doubted. For 
ourselves, we hasten our escape 
from every point of our subject 
which even seems to have a bear- 
ing on the conduct of particular 
individuals. 
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But we do it to take ground al- 
most as hazardous. For, without 
blaming or commending either 
one party or the other, we are a- 
bout to unfold frodably the most 
influential cause in the general dis- 
astrous results of our missionary 
endeavours, and certainly of the 
destruction of the Green Bay Mis- 
sion. 


To the /ast point alone shall we 
speak, and even here only in refer- 
ence to two very notorious and 
striking matters of fact. The 
Rev. Mr. Nash, in the pamphlet 
before us, traces all the impedi- 
ments thrown in his way, which 
undoubtedly, in the end, led to the 
abandonment of the mission, to 
certain conduct which identified 
him with evangelical clergy, and 
gave deep offence to high church- 
men in Pennsylvania. The aban- 
donment of that mission was his 
excision from the Society. The 
same event appears to have led to 
the resignation of certain members 
of the Board. Now, it is not 
less notorious that these were 
evangelical clergymen, than that 
they were the first promoters, most 
laborious friends, and tried ser- 
vants of our Missionary Society. 

We enter no further into these 
particulars. Facts, we think, are 
sufficient to show, that difference 
of views, separating evangelical 
men from high churchmen, has 
‘divided the councils, and impeded 
| the success of our missionary en- 
| terprise. We sit on no throne 
| imperial to decide who is right or 
|'who is wrong. But we are fully 
| prepared to say, that such a course 
‘has been pursued that the first 
| movers, and most zealous labour- 
|ers in our general missionary en- 
| terprise, have telt constrained to 
| retire from office, or have virtual- 
ly been removed from it. The 
present Society, therefore, to all 
intents and purposes, is the Socie- 
ty of HIGH CHURCHMEN. 
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The question again returns, 
What can be done? 

We hesitate not to say, let ano- 
ther Society, expressly and solely 
for Foreign Missions, be speedily 
organized; let the friends and pro- 
moters of that holy cause, be call- 
ed upon to aid an institution alto- 
gether managed by men whose 
hearts are deeply engaged in the 
cause of Foreign Missions, and 
whose undiverted energies shall 
be directed solely to this one end. 

But let not this be attempted 
without many prayers to the God 
of Missions and the blessed Au- 
thor of the missionary spirit, for 
his guidance and blessing. Let 
it not be done without due, so- 
lemn, and mature deliberation.— 
And, that we may enjoy the pray- 
ers and united counsels of all the 
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friends of foreign missions amongst 
evangelical members of our Church 
throughout the country, let pre- 
vious seasonable notice be given 
of a special meeting, where the 
whole eventful matter may be so- 
lemnly considered, and proper 
measures set on foot. If any thing 
is attempted, let it be well matur- 
ed; let all.reasonable sacrifices be 
made to unite and concentrate the 
efforts of the friends of the cause, 
from one end of the union to the 
other. 

And may the gracious Head of 
his Church preside in all our coun- 
sels, and sanctify us to himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good 
works, and especially elected and 
consecrated for the furtherance of 
the missionary cause. 

[ Episc. Register. 


Hitervary and Philosophical Xutelligence. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Lady of the Manor: being a se- 
ries of Conversations on the subject of 
Confirmation; intended for the use of 
the middle and higher ranks of young 
females. By Mrs. Sherwood. Vol. 5. 
Baltimore: Samuel Young. 1827. 

Masonry inseparable from Religion; a 
Sermon preached before the Grand 
Lodge of Maryland, at the Ordination 
ef Ashler Lodge, No. 35, etc., on the 
4th July, 1827. By the Rev. Charles 
Williams, A. M. Grand Chaplain, &c. 

Ecclesiastical Peace Recommended. 
A Discourse delivered before the An- 
nual Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters of Massachusetts, in Boston, May 
18, 1827. By Abiel Abbot, D. D. Bos- 
ton. Bowlesand Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 
20. 

Sermons on Various Subjects; chiefly 
Practical. By Samuel P. Williams.— 
With a Sketch of his Life and Character. 

The Bible a Code of Laws; a Sermon 
by Lyman Beecher, D.D. A new edi- 
tion. Andover. Mark Newman. 8vo. 
pp- 43. 

A Sermon on the Divinity of Christ. 
By the Rev. Aaron B Church, Denniss- 
ville, Me. Andover. 

A Summary of the Principal Evidences 

Vou. VIII......No. 15.—90 








of the Truth and Divine Origin of the 
Christian Revelation, designed chiefly 
for Young Persons 

An Address, delivered by request, to 
the Citizens of Norwich, July 4, 1827.— 
By Samuel Nott, D. D 

The American Journal of Science and 
Arts. Conducted by Benjamin Silliman, 
M. D. LL. D. Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, &c. in Yale College. Vol. 
XIII. No. I. September, 1827. 

On the loftiest, and most important 
branch of all Sciences; an Oration pro- 
nounced before the two Literary Socie- 
ties of Rutger’s College, N. J. at their 
third anniversary, July 16, 1827. By 
William Craig Brownlee, D. D. one of 
the Pastors of the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch Church in the city of N. York. 


Theological Department of Yale Col- 
lege—We are gratified to learn that 
Professor Gibbs has made arrangements, 
which will enable him to resume his la- 
bours in this Department, at the com- 
mencement of the term in October. A 
distinguished Teacher of Elocution from 
England, who has taught for some years 
with great success in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, has, likewise, made arrange- 
ments for commencing a regular course 
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in this branch of instruction at the same 
time. 

The present number ‘of students in 
this institution, is between thirty and 
forty; about one-third of whom have re- 
cently received license from the Eastern 
Association of New-Haven County. 

[ Christian Spec. 


Bangor Theological Seminary.—At a 
late ineeting of the Board of ‘Trustees 
of this [nstitution, some important alter- 
ations were made in the course of study 
heretofore pursued, by which this Semi- 
nary assumes the form of the other The- 
ological Seminaries in our country. The 
resolutions adopted were, 

ist.—That the regular course of study 
for members of this Institution shall be 
a three years course of Theological stu- 
dy—comprising Biblical Literature, Sys- 
tematic Theology, Pastoral Duties, and 
Sacred Rhetoric. 

2dly.— That for the present there 
shall be two Instructers, one of whom 
shall instruct in Systematic Theology 
and Pastoral Duties, and the other in 
Biblical Literature and Sacred Rhetoric. 

Sdly.—That in order to make suitable 
provision for persons desirous of receiv- 
ing the benefits of this institution, who 


may not have received a collegiate edu- | 


cation, an additional Instructer shall be 
appointed, and appropriations, when 
needed, sha})l be made from the funds, 
to assist such persons in the necessary 
preparatory studies. 

Mr. George E. Adams, late of the An 
dover Vheological Seminary, and classi- 
cal Instructer in this Institution the past 
year, is clected Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Sacred ithetoric; and mea- 
sures are taken to procure an Instructer 
in the literary department-—[Zd. 


The Christian Almanac.—This little 
diary, published by the 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, &c. ke. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Philadelphia | 


Branch of the American Tract Society, | 
is now out of press, and ready for deliv- | 


ery. 
from that of common almanacs. 


Its character is altogether different | 
It is | 


calculated for the meridian of Philadel- | 
phia, and has all the usual astronomical | 
calculations, courts, useful tables, &c. Ke. | 


It excludes useless and pernicious anec- 
dotes, and the equally useless conjec- 
tures respecting the weather. It pre- 
sents, at one view, under the general 
head of “the cause of benevolence,’’ a co- 
pious account of missionary and other 
benevolent societies of this country. It 
has been a complaint, heretofore, that 


| 
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farmers did not find what they needed 
in the Christian Almanac, and were 
obliged to purchase another kind, when 
they would be glad to have this. That 
difficulty is obviated in this number.— 
“The Farmer’s Calender” is not crowd- 
ed on the calender pages, but is placed 
by itself, and contains four pages of pro- 
fitable matter. For every secular pur- 
pose, it is as useful as any other; there- 
fore, the Christian or religious depart- 
ment is clear gain. Besides this, it is 
sold for half the usual price, while it 
contains more matter. We trust, that 
every Christian parent will put it into 
the hands of his children, and that all 
Christian traders and booksellers will 
keep it in their stores. 

It may be obtained from the General 
Agent of the Tract Society, at the 
Franklin Institute, Philade]lphia.—[ Rec. 


Hawaiian Tracts.—The Committee of 
the American Tract Society are now 
printing an edition of Our Lord’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in the Hawaiian lan. 
guage, for circulation by the American 
Missionaries at the Sandwich Islands — 
Two other Tracts in the same language 
are ready for the press, and will be 
printed as soon as means are furnished 
for the specific object of supplying the 
| destitute in those Islands. Editions of 
| 20,000 copies of each Tract are earnest- 
| ly desired by the Missionaries; as the 
| whole amount of paper and books on 
| 





the Islands bears no proportion to the 
wants of the people. The expense of 
issuing the three editions, will be about 
three hundred dollars; of which only fif- 
ty dollars have yet been received by the 
Society. ‘Those who would wish to aid 
in sending some portion of the Word of 
Life to those once deluded pagans, in 
their own language, are tus presented 
with a very delightful opportunity. Aid 
for this object will be the more valua- 
ble, the more promptly it is given. 
[M. Y. Observer. 


The Rev. Dr. McAuley, of this city, 
has been invited to the Presidency of 
Transylvania University, Ky., as the 
successor of Dr. Holley.—{Jb. 


New German Periodical.—The ortho- 
dox literati of Germany are about to es- 
tablish a periodical Journal called the 
“Evangelische Kirchenzeitung,” to be 
published at Berlin, and edited by Pro- 
fessor Hongstenberg, of that place. It 
is to contain, critical notices, essays, and 
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religious intelligence, and some hundred 
and fifty individuals are pledged to sup- 
port it. The English and American de- 
partment is assigned to Prof. Tholuck, , 
of Halle. Professor Robinson, through 
whom we have received a proposal to | 
exchange with this work, remarks, “I | 
cannot help regarding its establishment | 
as very auspicious to the cause of evan- 
gelical religion in Germany. It will 
bring the orthodox to act together upon | 
the public; and besides, if the diffusion 
of religious intelligence is found so pow- | 
erful a means of good in our land, we | 
may hope, under God, for some similar 
effect here, where as yet scarcely any | 
thing of the kind is known,--1 mean in | 
this part of Germany, for in the South, | 
the Missionary Journal, published at | 
Basle, has a wide circulation.” 
[ Christian Spec. | 


[From a late London Journal.] | 
OnrentaL Lireraturr.—-Proposals 

have been issued for publishing, by sub- | 
scription, the Sacred and _ Historical 
Books of Ceylon, from a Cingalese man- | 
uscript, now in the possession of Sir | 
Alexander Johnston; under whose in- | 
spection the original translation from | 
the Pali was completed. ‘This work is | 
to contain—./aha-vansi; or, the Doc- | 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 


| 





| 


| 





° - - | 
trine, Race, and Lineage of Buddha; || 
° rs . i} 

or, the series of Kings: and Raja-ratna- || 


cari; or, the Jemel .Vline; or, the Ocean 
of Kings.—Considering the subject as | 


possessing considerable philological im- | 


portance, and altogether of great inte- 
rest, we subjoin the literary intelligence | 


and sensible remarks which have appear- || 


ed on the occasion. 
lon has always been reverenced by the | 
votaries of Buddha, as the birth-place | 
and the abode of Guadma, their supreme | 


The Island of Cey- |, 


divinity; and is recognized by all the || 


states of the Indo Chinese regions, as ' 
the source of their laws and their doc- | 
trine. Minderajee Praw, the late Em- 
peror of Birmah, deputed, at different 
periods of his reign, distinguished 
priests, qualified to procure from Cey- 
lon attested copies of the sacred writ- 
ings, which he deemed necessary to | 
bring back te the standard of practice | 
of the Birman priests, and to its primi- | 
tive simplicity; and whatever satisfacto- | 
ry elucidation the Emperor expected to 
receive, on the original doctrine and | 
principles of Buddhism, will be fully de- | 
veloped in the translated text of the sa- ! 
cred books of the Maha-vansi. The two | 
Pali books of Cingalese history, the Ra- 
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ja-vali, and the Raja-ratnacari, are not 
less important, as they contain a variety 
of genuine historical materials, unat- 
tainable through any other source. By 
an enlightened liberality, which, amid 
professional duties, neglected not the 
acquisition of these valuable records, 
Sir Alexander Johnston has given a 


| proof of his zeal for the advancement of 


knowledge, and honourably emulated 
the example of one of the brightest or- 
naments of our country, the late Sir 
William Jones, who so efficiently con- 
tributed to excite a spirit of examination 
and research into the rich and before 
unexplored stores of Pali and of Sanscrit 
writings. 

Europe has entered with ardour on 
the path of Eastern literature; and so 
important have been the discoveries 
made, through its medium, and so com- 
pletely has it proved the identity of the 
classic deities of Greece and Rome with 
those of India, that it leads the admirer 
of the splendid fictions of antiquity to 
seek their true origin on the banks of 
the Indus and of the Ganges, to view 
with the strongest interest the acient 
records of the East. The circumstan- 
ces, therefore, under which the forego- 
ing three manuscripts were acquired, 
being such as to furnish the strongest 
evidence of their authenticity, they ap- 
pear to merit a short detail to the pub- 


| lic. 


Occupying the post of Chief Justice, 
and first member of his Majesty’s Coun- 


| cil in Ceylon, Sir A. Johnston felt it to 


be his bounden duty to secure for the 
natives of that island a special code of 
laws, which, at the same time that it 
was founded upon the universally ad- 


mitted, and therefore universally appli- 


cable abstract principles of justice, 
should be scrupulously adapted to the 
local circumstances of the country, and 
to the peculiar religion, manners,-usages, 


_and feelings of the people. 


His majesty’s government concurred 


‘jn these views, and the most ce ebrated 


_of the Buddhist priests, aswell those 





'|educated on the island, as those ed- 


ucated in the Birmese empire, when in- 
vited, most cordially co-operated in the 
undertaking; and the priests, therefore, 
after much consideration amongst them- 
selves, and after frequent consultations 
with their followers in every part of the 
island, presented Sir A. Johnston these 
copies of the Maha-vansi, the Raja-vali, 
and the Rajaratnacari, as containing the 
most genuine account which is extant 
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of the origin of the Buddhoo religion 
and doctrines, together with its moral 
and political effects upon the native go- 
vernments, the manners, and usages of 
the country These documents were 
then compared with all the best copies 
of the same works in the different tem- 
ples of Buddhoo in Ceylon, and were 
carefully revised and corrected by two 
of the ablest priests of Buddhoo on that 
island. An English translation of them 
was then made by the official translators 
under the superintendance of the late 
native chief of the Cinnamon department, 
who was confessedly the best native 
Pali and Cingalese scholar in that coun- 
try; and that translation is now also re- 
vising for the present publication, by 
the Rev. Mr. Fox, who resided in Cey- 
lon for many years as a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, and who is the best European 
Pali and Cingalese scholar at present in 
Europe. 


Such are the peculiar circumstances 
which thus unite to establish the gen- 
uineness and the correctness of these 
manuscripts. By atrain of most favour- 
able coincidences, the editor has further 
been enabled to arrange for the publica- 
tion, at Paris, of the Mahi-vansi in the 
Pali character, whereby the oriental 
scholar will have the great advantage of 
studying this important work, by the 
aid of the English version, in a language 
which, according tothe celebrated Dr. 
Levden, is the language of the religion, 
laws, literature, and science of all the 
Indo-Chinese kingdoms, and which 
moreover has had the most extensive 
influence in modifying the vernacular 
languages of all these regions. 


Mr. Edward Upham is to edit the 
publication, which will form three octavo 
volumes. 


From the Macon (Ga.) Messenger. 


Many remains have recently been dis- 
covered of ancient and unknown inhabi- 
tants in the county of Monroe. During 
the late great freshet, the waters of the 
Towaliga, having risen to an unusual 
height, overflowed a rising ground on 
the plantation of Mr. Mann, near Wil- 
son’s bridge, in a bend on the south 
side of the creek. The surface of the 
earth being washed away, laid bare 
(what appéars to have been) the site of 
a fortification occupying the space of 
three or four acres. The ground had 
previously been cleared and cultivated 
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without making the discovery. Many 
antique and curious articles have been 
picked up. Among those we have seen, 
are gun-locks of rude construction, 
parts uf a sword, small axes, pieces of 
gun barrels, a great variety of spikes 
and nails, and a small marlin spike, 
brass hand-bells, plate brass; pieces of 
carburetted iron; a variety of beads, and 
among them those gilt or inlaid with 
gold; a small tube, part formed of a 
greenish kind of stone, and a part of 
lead, ingeniously fastened together, but 
for what purpose, cannot be conjectured; 
large knives; iron apparently belonging 
to a piane; flints, muskets, balls; a jug 
which would contain about a gallon, of 
rude manufacture, and many other arti- 
cles. Great quantities of broken pot- 
ter’s ware were scattered over the 
ground, of quite a different quality to 
any we have ever seen in use. Little 
or no cast iron has been found, from 
which it would appear that their cook- 
ing utensils must have been of earthen. 
A great number of pieces of stone, 
handsomely manufactured apparently 
into quoits, are found. Many of the ar- 


ticles are in an extraordinary state of 


preservation. In walking over the 
ground, at every step something ap- 


| pears; the stumps of large oaks may be 
| seen, which have grown in piles of ashes 
and coals. The parts of high light wood 


posts, inserted in the earth, yet remain. 
The whole surface of the ground ap- 
pears to be of artificial formation. In 
the neighbourhood, we are informed, 
are other similar remains. 

From nothing that has yet been found, 
can any idea be formed, who these in- 
habitants were, or when they resided 
here. Some of the articles might have 
belonged to Indians or hunters; but 
from many evidences we are sure others 
were used by a people of whom we have 
no record or tradition. Some of them 
are evidently of European manufacture; 
others domestic. These works are fre- 
quently met with in Georgia, Florida, 
and elsewhere, and often of considerable 
extent. One on Brown’s Mount, seven 
miles below this place, alone encloses 
forty acres. 


Professor Stuart’s Ernesti.—Professor 
Stuart’s translation of Ernesti on Inter- 
pretation, has been re-published, with 
notes, by the Rev. Dr. Henderson, of 


the Mission College, Hoxton, 


land. 


Eng- 
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Religious Xntelligence. 


CAUSE OF TRUTH IN SWITZER- 
' LAND. 

A letter from a gentleman in 
Switzerland to his friend in this 
city, says, “The kingdom of God 
makes remarkable progress in the 
Canton de Vaud. ‘The strange 
measures of the Government have 
only given life to the Church of 
God, and kept awake the Lord’s 
Watchmen. The work is above 
all perceptible in the young Cler- 
gy. We count now those who are 
not evangelical—we begin no long- 
er to number those who are faith- 
ful. Itisa very different course 
of things which the Lord has di- 
rected at Geneva,—where the na- 
tional Clergy are left of God, and 
the people are first roused.” 

[.M. Y. Obs. 


Nova Scotia—The bishop of 
Nova Scotia visited the island of 
Newfoundland in June last, con- 
secrated ‘‘a very excellent church,” 
and confirmed 316 persons. A 
committee of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge was 
constituted, and 130 pounds sterl- 
ing contributed to its funds. 


England.—John Jarratt, Esq. a 
rich and benevolent individual of 
Doncaster, has vested in the hands 
of trustees 13,000/. for the erec- 
tion and endowment of a new 
church in that place. 

The venerable archdeacon Dau- 
beny, well known in this country 
by his writings, died suddenly in 
July. 


Germany.—A synod was lately 
held at Hanau, at which all the 
clergy of the Lutheran and Cal- 
Vinist churches attended. It re- 
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sulted in the union of the two 
churches in one body. 


The king of Prussia has ordered 
the prosecution of every Protest- 
ant or Roman Catholic clergyman 
who shall preach in any church in 
his dominions any sermon of a 
controversial nature. 


MISCELLANEOUS MISSIONARY IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 


Jamaica.—During a_ visit of 
Brother Ellis at Hopeton, seven 
persons were baptized, and five re- 
ceived into the congregation; and 
in Mesopotamia, he baptized two 
adults, who had fervently desired 
this sacrament. On the 3lst of 
January, Brother and Sister Shole- 
field, from St. Kitts, arrived in 
Montego Bay, in safety, and on the 
same day proceeded to Irwin. 


St. Kitts—According to letters 
of Brother Johansen and Hoch, 
from this island, dated the 4th and 
7th of February, the Word of God 
is prospering there, though tares: 
are not wanting among the wheat. 
There are continual new applica- 
tions of persons who wish to be 
added toour number. Last year, 
the congregation at Basseterre was 
increased by 104; so that at the 
close of the year, it consisted of 
1391 members, among whom were 
414 communicants. Since the be- 
ginning of December, Brother and 
Sister Shick were busily employ- 
ed in town with the management 
of the schools. At the Christmas 
lovefeast, there were 340 negro 
children present; the teachers also 
had a separate meeting for encou- 
ragement in their useful services. 
Brother and Sister Staude have 
removed for the present to Bethes- 
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da, where 264 girls and 156 boys 
attend the schools diligently. 


Surinam.—Brother Genth writes 
from Paramaribo on the Ist of 
February: “The Word of the 
Lord shows its powerful influence | 
at this place, and is listened to 
with reverence, and with visible 
impression on the hearts of many, 
especially among the females;— 
there are also many boys and 
youths among the candidates for 
admission. The subscription, 
which has been opened in the city 
for the new missionary church, 
promises good success.” 


SURINAM.——SOUTH AFRICA.—BARBADOES.==—TOBAGO. 





South Africa—Yrom Gnadenth- | 
al, Cape of Good Hope, Brother | 
Hallbeck mentions, under date of | 
the 24th of January: Brother and 
Sister Fritsch left here on the 28th 
of December for Enon, in order to 
relieve Brother and Sister Schmidt. 
In Grunekloof, many disagreeable 
circumstances took place towards | 
the end of the year; so that it was 


Peter Leitner writes from Hemel 
en Aarde, that in the course of the 
last year, the work of the Saviour 
had not been quite so apparent as | 
in former years; twelve sick per-| 
sons only had received Holy Bap- 
tism. He and his wife had been! 
unwell frequently, but have entire- 
ly recovered; and they still esteem | 
ita priv ilege to be accounted wor-| 
thy to preach the Gospel of the | 
blessed Redeemer to the poor lep- 
ers at that establishment. One 
hundred and sixteen persons live 
there, among whom forty-seven 
are baptized, and twenty. two com- 
municants. In January, Brother 
Hallbeck visited Capetown, in or- 
der to consult with the officers of | 
government concerning certain un- 
founded strictures which had ap- 
peared in some public papers, Ca- | 


found adviseable to omit, for one’ 
week, the usual daily meeting, | 
which had a good effect. Brother | 

| 


| among the rest, 
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lumniating the missionaries, and 
some of the institutions of Gnad- 
enthal. 

At the close of the year, the 
congreyation consisted of 1185 
persons, among whom were 511 
communicants. In private con- 
versations with the communicants, 
and at the new year’s love-feast 
with the Overseers, our missiona- 
ries were glad to find that the 
calumnies of our enemies, above 
alluded to, had not made any se- 
rious impressions on the Hotten- 
tots, as had been feared. On the 
6th of January, Holy Baptism was 
administered to twoadults in Elim. 
Brother and Sister Teutsch and 
Bonatz lived there very happy.— 
They hope to finish their new 
building before the rainy season. 
A muid of wheat at present costs 
at Gnadenthal ten rix-dollars, and 
barley three. The fruit trees and 
vineyards promised fair: the in- 
habitants just began to dry their 
fruit. There never was so moist 
a year in this colony; hardly a 
week passes without a shower of 
rain, and the pasturage is there- 
fore excellent. 


Barbadoes.—Letters from Bro- 
ther Brunner and Seiz, in Sharon, 
of the end of January, inform us, 
that Sister Brun- 
ner had been seriously indisposed. 
On the prayer-day, January 11, six 
adults were baptized, and_ the 
church was on that occasion crowd- 
ed with more attentive auditors 
than ever before. The scholars 
were increasing. On account of 
the long drought, the sugar crop 
proves indifferent. 


Tobago—From this island, a- 
grreeable information has been re- 
ceived from Brother and Sister 
Ricksecker. Their stay in De- 
cember of last year with our mis- 
sionaries in Barbadoes, had been 
agreeable and useful to them, as 
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an introduction to their favare | 
calling; although they were some- 
what concerned at receiving no In- 
telligence from Mr. Hamilton, who 
had meanwhile arrived at Tobago 
from England, and for whose di- | 
rections they were obliged to wait. 
At last, on the 13th of February, 
a letter was received from hin, in | 
which they were invited to come 
to Tobago. March 3d, they went 
on board a vessel, and on the 6th 
they arrived in Scarborough on 
Tobago, much reduced by sea, 
sickness. Next day they rode to 
Mr. Hamilton’s plantation, Rise- 
land, where they live with him for 
the present. A number of contig- 
uous plantations are situated in 
this neighbourhood, which they 
attend. The joy of the negroes 
on their arrival was very great, | 
and they collect in great numbers | 
whenever Brother Ricksecker | 
preaches the word of the cree 
He does so every Sunday on the | 
plantations Bucoo and Irwin, and | 
in the evening at Riseland. Tiere | 
likewise, at the particular request | 
of the negroes, he keeps a meeting | 
every evening, and instructs the} 
children daily; and three times a, 
The missionary | 
establishment is to be located on) 
the south-west end of the island, 
near little Courland Bay, on an em- 
inence, from whence the island of 
Trinidad, distant twenty miles, | 
may be seen. The house is in- 
tended to be a strong frame build- | 
ing; in the lower story the place | 
of worship, and in the upper the 
missionaries’ dwelling will be sit- 
uated. 











New Fairfield, (U. C.)—A let- 
ter from Brother Luckenbach of | 
April 29th, affords the intelligence | 
that our missionaries and Indians 
at New Fairfield, had been uncom- 
monly exempt from sickness this 
spring. On the 20th of April, the 
foundation of the new church was 
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solemnly laid, on which occasion 
the whole congregation had assem- 
bled. The transaction seemed to 
affect all present; some were even 
moved to tears. All then lent a 
willing hand, so that ina few days 
half of the blocks were raised. 
The rest will be accomplished af- 
ter the Indians have planted their 
corn; and it is hoped that it will 
be possible to consecrate’ the 
church before winter.—[ The Unit- 
ed Brethren’s Missionary Intell. 


NEW BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


The Rev. Dr. J. T. James was 
consecrated bishop of Calcutta, at 
Lambeth, on Sunday, the 3d of 
June, 1827. The sermon was 
preached by the bishop’s brother, 
the vicar oi Cobham in Surrey.— 
The bishop, with his lady and part 
of his family, sailed for Calcutta 
onthe 15th of July. The Chris- 
tian Observer for that month, in re- 
ference to this prelate, states, that 
“ata recent meeting of this socie- 
ty, the bishop of Gloucester deliv- 
ered an interesting valedictory ad- 
dress to the new bishop of Calcut- 
ta; in reply to which, that prelate 
gave the following important 
pledge. May he be largely en- 
dued with strength from above to 
fulfil it! 


“ ‘Having put my hand to the 
hlough, 1 turn not back; I look for- 
ward, not indeed to higher duties, 
(for none can be higher than those 
arising out of the relation of a pa- 
rochial minister to his flock,) but 
to a wider and more extensive 
field of usefulness, and hope to 
claim a larger share of confidence 
from my mother church than that 
with which I have been hitherto 
intrusted. I feel a firm affection, 
a deep and pious veneration for 
that church, for that visible and 
apostolic church, and I look to its 
welfare with the utmost interest 

















































and attention. But while I regard 
with the warmest love that branch 
of our establishment which has 
been committed to my charge, I 
must not lose sight of that which 
our admirable liturgy styles ‘the 
Catholic, the universal Church of 
Christ militant here on earth:’ and 
while I uphold, as far as I can, 
that which my manifest duty in a 
more especial manner requires me 
to do; none that cometh in the 
name of Christ shall ever be con- 
sidered as a stranger by me.’ ” 


EAST INDIES. 
BENGAL. 


Extracts from the Journal ofa Mis- 
sionary Tour, performed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Trawin, Edmonds, 
Ray, and Gogerly, in 1825. 
About twelve we left Nuddea, 

and soon after four landed near a 

village called Kyankshallee. On 

reaching the houses, we saw four 
men bearing what we thought to 
be a corpse, on a rough litter 
made of a few bamboos, slightly 
tied together. We were after- 
wards informed that it was a young 
woman exceedingly ill, whom they 
were conveying to her house. The 
night before she had been seized 
with the cholera, and during the 
day, supposing her death to be 
fast approaching, they carried her 
to the river side, and gave her 
Gunga water to drink, and be- 
smeared her bosom and forehead 
with the mud of the river. Inthe 
afternoon, believing it probable 
that she would live some hours 
longer, and finding it cold at the 
water side, they. left the river, and 
were returning to their home, when 
we entered the village. 


they were conveying on the ground; 
and on Jooking at the woman, and 
asking the men a few questions, 
we thought it probable that she 





At our. 
request, they laid the litter which’ 
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might live, if suitable medicines 
were given her. Mr.-G instantly 
ran to the boat, and prepared a 
draught, whilst Mr. R. staid with 
the woman, and entered into con- 
versation with the men who had 
carried her, and with others who 
collected on the spot, wondering 
why the Sahebs should express 
such concern for a poor sick wo- 
man, 


The other Missionaries went 
further up the village, expecting 
to collect a congregation in the 
bazaar, which is the usual place 
of resort; but in this they were dis- 
appointed, a few young persons 
only being there; and these, after 
a few minutes’ conversation, ac- 
companied the missionaries to the 
place where they had left their 
companions. On _ approaching 
the spot, a deeply affecting scene 


| presented itself. Mr. G. had giv- 


en the medicine, and the woman 
had retained it on her stomach, 


' which in this disease is considered 


a peculiarly favourable symptom. 
She was still lying on the ground, 
and her aged mother sat at her 


feet, at the same time reaching 


‘forward and covering the bosom 
of her dying child with part of the 








cloth which was wrapped round 
herself as her only covering. The 
sick woman’s face was uncovered, 
and she occasionally opened her 
large black eyes, and gazed upon 
the spectators of her distress, with 
an indescribable expression of sur- 
prise and languor. She appeared 
about twenty-three. Her eldest 
child, about five years of age, 
stood by her side; her youngest, a 
babe, had lately been taken from 
her. Her husband sat near her 
right hand, and other acquaintances 
were around; and these were en- 
circled by above thirty of the vil- 
lagers: and to the latter Mr. R. 
was explaining the great evil of 
sin as the cause of all disease, and 
for its removal was directing them 









to “the balm of Gilead, and to the 
great Physician there.” A solemn 
stillness prevailed—the speaker 
was deeply affected; his emotion 
communicated itself to others, and 
we seldom beheld a more attentive 
or more deeply impressed Hindoo 
congregation. The hearers were 
poor people, and they seemed to 
apprehend the value of a salvation 
which was offered to them “with- 
out money and without price.”— 
This attention was not, however, 
permitted to continue without an 
effort being made to disturb it; for 
a Brahmin, in whom pride and an- 
ger seemed almost personified, 
broke through the ranks formed 
by the people around us, and said 
to the Missionary, “Why do you 
speak to this people? they are ig- 
norant, they are low caste, they 
have no understanding; why should 
you speak to them?” The Mis- 
sionary said, “Do you understand 
what I say?” The answer was, 
“Yes, perfectly.” “Then why 
should not the people?” The 
Brahmin replied, “Have I not said 
that they have no understanding?” 
Upon this the bystanders answered 
for themselves, “We can under 

stand you, Saheb; we have under- 
standing; are we not men?” and 
then begged the Missionary to pro- 
ceed; whilst the Brahmin, morti- 
fied, if not convinced, immediately 
withdrew. As it now appeared 
probable that the poor woman 
would retain the medicine which 
had been given her, and on which 
in a great measure her life depend- 
ed, we exhorted them to remove 
her to her home, and at the same 
time gave them other medicines, 
and instructions how they should 

be administered, should her cir- 
cumstances render it necessary.— 
Mr. T. afterwards preached to the 

people, and concluded with prayer, 
during which the greatest stillness 
prevailed, interrupted only by 








whispering expressions of surprise. 
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When near its close, he alluded to 
the poor sufferer, whose pains we 
had endeavoured to alleviate, and 
supplicated for the blessings of 
salvation to be granted unto her 
and her family. 

The attention manifested to this 
poor individual, whom we so acci- 
dentally met, produced, we hope, 
a salutary impression on the minds 
of the people, and most certainly 
induced them to hear the Gospel 
with the deep attention which they 
afterwards manifested. When 
they saw one of our number run to 
prepare the medicine, and when 
they observed the care with which 
it was administered, they exclaim- 
ed one to another, “What favour! 
what kindness they manifest!”’— 
May this expression of regard to 
their temporal welfare, lead them 
to value, and profit by, our endea- 
vours to relieve their spiritual 
wants! When we left them, we 
gave books to the few who could 
read, and they received them in the 
most respectful manner. 


[From the Christian Journal.] 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 


The London Missionary Regis- 
ter for June and July, contains a 
detailed account of a journey made 
by the Rev. John Hartley, one of 
the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, and the Rev. 
Mr. Arundell, British chaplain at 
Smyrna, to six of these seven 
churches, with descriptions of the 
country travelled through, and re- 
flections. As every thing relating 
to places so highly favoured by the 
especial notice of the ascended Sa- 
viour, must be interesting to 
Christians; and as the reflections 
which a comparison of the present 
condition of these places with the 
description of their former state 
contained in the Apocalypse, and. 





with the predictions there given 
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respecting them, cannot but be 
improving, we have extracted, for 
the use of our readers, all of that 
account which relates immediate- 
ly to “the seven churches.” 


“SMYRNA. 

“The church of Smyrna is re- 
presented (Rev. ii. 8—11) as con- 
tending with most severe suffer- 
ings—poverty, slander, and perse- 
cution: but modern Smyrna is a 
far greater sufferer. 
things have passed away: the faith- 
ful Smyrnzans have long since 
fought their battle and won their 
crown; but now the evils are of a 
different order—apostacy, idola- 
try, superstition, infidelity, and 
their tremendous consequences.— 
On whatever side we look, we 
meet only with what is calculated 
to excite painful feelings. The 


religion now predominant was un- 
known in the days when Polycarp 
was martyred; and, unlike the pa- 
ganism of Rome, which disap- 


peared and fell before Christianity, 
still maintains its seat, and lords 
it over those countries where the 
Redeemer suffered, and where his 
Gospel was first proclaimed.— 
Rome is the only place of import- 
ance mentioned in the Scriptures, 
which has not been for centuries 
under the Mahomedan yoke. 

“The population of Smyrna has 
been estimated at 100,000, and 
even more. The practice, howev- 
er, of exaggerating the popula- 
tion, which is so general in this 
country, has extended, I conceive, 
to this enumeration. I do not 
think that Smyrna contains many 
more than 75,000 inhabitants.— 
Perhaps there may be 45,000 
Turks, 15,000 Greeks, 8,000 Ar- 
menians, 8,000 Jews, and less than 
1,000 Europeans. The mosques 
are more thantwenty. The Greeks 
have three churches; the Armeni- 
ans one; the Latins two; the Pro- 
testants two. The Jews have se- 
veral synagogues. 


THE SEVEN OHURCHES OF ASIA. 


The former | 








OOT. 


“Mr. Jowett has given us an in- 
teresting account of the Greeks in 
these parts, in his ‘Christian Re- 
searches in the Mediterranean.’ I 
regret to say, that at present a 
cloud has darkened that pleasing 
picture. The Universities of 
Scio and Haivali, which promised 
to be the cradle of Grecian learn- 
ing and religion, have been de- 
stroyed; and a check has been giv- 
en to education, which there are 
but slender hopes to see repaired. 
Smyrna has participated in the 
general miseries of Greece: no 
longer do we find Giconomus giv- 
ing instruction to his young coun- 
trymen; and in vain do we look 
for any institution which is calcu- 
lated to assist the studies of the 
rising population. I am happy, 
however, to remark, that the 
‘Evangelical School’ still exists; 
an institution which owes its per- 
petuity to English protection, and 
which, if it be not calculated to 
lead the pupil into the field of ex- 
tensive knowledge, prevents him 
at least from being sunk in utter 
ignorance. I had the pleasure of 
frequent intercourse with the mas- 
ter of this school, and found him 
one of the most liberal ecclesias- 
tics whom I have met with in. the 
eastern communion: the number 
of his pupils is about 150; but 
they are all very young, and their 
education is little more than ele- 
mentary. In addition to this es- 
tablishment, the Greek youths of 
Smyrna have no other means of 
acquiring knowledge than what is 
furnished by very inferior day 
schools, and by private instruc- 
tion. 


“Smyrna will ever be to the 
Christian a most interesting spot. 
The conflict which was maintained 
here was one of no common de- 
scription: it was not only Polycarp 
himself who was the gainer by his 
sufferings; on the firmness of the 
Christian martyrs, depended, un- 
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der Divine Providence, the trans- 
mission of the Truth to the latest 
generations. Had they yielded to 
the fury of their foes, and denied 
the Lord who bought them, we 
should have been still immersed 
in the ignorance of our forefa- 
thers—without God and without 
hofie in the world. We do well, 
then, to cherish the memory of 
these faithful servants of God: it 
is just for us to bless the Most 
High for his grace bestowed upon 
them. I must confess that I tread 
the ground which has been signal- 
ized by the death of a Christian 
martyr, with unspeakably more 
delight than I should visit the 
Plain of Marathon. Here was a 
conflict, not for the liberty which 
is merely co-existent with the span 
of human life, but for a freedom 
which is eternal! Here—without 
arms, without allies—the world 
and its god were vanquished!— 
Here was honour won—not that 
empty bubble which fallen man 
admires, but that exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory which God 
has prepared for his faithful ser- 
vants.” 

[ To be continued. | 


ee 


DOMESTIC. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY NOTICES. 


Notice is hereby given to the mem- 
bers and friends of the Society for the 
Education of pious Young Men for the 
Ministry of the Protestant E. Church, 
that the annual meeting of the Society 
will take place at Georgetown, D. C. on 
Wednesday, October the 31st. It is par- 
ticularly desirable that the meeting 
should be punctually and numerously at- 
tended, as measures of great importance 
for the furtherance of its object, are ex- 
pected to be brought forward. 

Notice is also given to the members 
and Auxiliaries, that the funds of the So- 
ciety are now exhausted. Entire reli- 
ance is placed on the disposition of its 
friends, to furnish all the funds which 
may be needed; and it is hoped that the 














simple statement of its wants, will arouse 


to renewed exertion. Shall the Board’ 


be compelled to say to any applicant— 
“Go thy way; the Church has refused 
us the means to aid you?” Disciple of 
Jesus! what hast thou, that thou hast 
not received from thy Lord and Master? 
And now does He not ask from thee a 
little, in return, to carry on his great 
work? Judge ye. The Society has ne- 
ver heretofore appealed to you in vain, 
and God grant she may not now. 

The young gentlemen who have re- 
ceived the Society’s aid, and are now in 
the field of labour, are also respectfully 
reminded of their obligation to return, 
as God shall enable them, for the aid of 
others, some portion at least of that 
which enabled them to go forward them- 
selves into the Lord’s vineyard. 

ETHAN ALLEN, 
Sec’ry Ed. Soc. 
DONATIONS TO THE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


ALEXANDRIA, 9th Oct. 1827. 


Dear Sir: Be pleased to have insert- 
ed in the Repertory, the following sums 
of money, lately received by me: 


Hugh Smith, esq. . $ 20 00 
Female Auxiliary Society, Win- 

chester, Va., by the Rev. J. E. 

Jackson, ~ ° 60 00 
Sacramental collection, at an As- 

sociation held in Winchester, 

Va., by Rev. J. E. Jackson, 17 74 
Small gleanings, from a saving 

box of a lady near Winchester, 

Va, by Rev. J. E. Jackson, 2 70 
From the Auxl’y. Society, Fred- 

ericksburg, Va., by Rev. E. C. 

McGuire, - - 60 00 
From Auxiliary Society, Essex 

County, Va., by Rev. E. C. 

McGuire, - - 41 20 
From Female Auxiliary Society 

of the Chapel Congregation, 

Frederick county, Va., by Rev. 

William Meade, - 115 00 
From Sacramental collections of 

the same, by Rev. William 

Meade, . - 60 00 
C. PAGE, Treas. 


The Rev. Adam Empie, for ma- 
ny years rector of St. James’s 
church, Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, has been elected President 
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and Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy, &c., in William and Mary 
College, Virginia, vacant by the 
lamented death of the Rev. Dr. 
Wilmer. 


[For the Repertory.] 


The following letter of the lamented 
Fisk, late Missionary to Palestine, 
was written when on the borders of 
the eternal world, and may be consid- 
ered his dying call to the American 
Churches. It was addressed to the 
Society of Inquiry in the Theological 
Seminary at Prineeton, and dated 
Beyroot, September 20th, 1825. 


“ Dear Brethren: Your favour of 
May 24th, was not received till a 
year after it was written. It was, 
however, highly acceptable. You 
request information respecting 


Greece as a missionary field. I 
hope the spirit of benevolence 
prompted the question, and will 
prompt some of you to investigate 


the field, and personally to occupy 
it. 

“The Greeks need missionaries; 
for though nominal Christians, yet 
they pay an idolatrous regard to 
pictures, holy places, and saints. 
Their clergy are ignorant in the 
extreme: out of hundreds, you will 
scarcely find one who is capable of 
preaching a sermon. Of course, 
there is little preaching; and that 
little is oftener an eulogium on 
some saint, than an exhibition of 
Christ’s Gospel. The people are 
consequently ignorant and vicious. 
Before the Bible Society began its 
work, the Scriptures were rare; 
and in most of the schools which 
exist, the children merely learn to 
read the ancient Greek, without 
understanding it. Greece offers 
to view an extensive missionary 
field:—the different divisions of 
Greece, properly so called,—the 
numerous islands of the Archipe- 
lago,—a multitude of Greeks 
scattered over all Turkey,—con- 








vents innumerable,—thousands of 
schools, now almost useless, but 
needing only a proper organiza- 
tion and suitable books to render 
them nurseries of sound learning. 
Nor should it be forgotten that 
the Greek Church is intimately 
connected with the predominant 
Church in the immense and rising 
empire of Russia; and has more or 
less direct or indirect influence 
upon all the oriental Churches,— 
Armenian, Syrian, Nestorian, Cop- 
tic, and Abyssinian. 

“The Greeks offer to missiona- 
ries many excellent materials to be 
wrought into the great spiritual 
building:—powerful intellect, live- 
ly imagination, zeal, energy, en- 
terprise, enthusiasm, love of learn- 
ing and liberty, which 400 years of 
barbarous slavery has not been a- 
ble to destroy; an earnest desire 
for civilization; a remembrance of 
what their fathers were, and the 
hope of being what England and 
America now are;—and all these 
traits of character brought into ac- 
tion by the idea, that the present is 
the period of their national regen- 
eration. ~ 

“The Greek Church itself opens 
the door to missions. It has al- 
ways allowed the distribution of 
the Scriptures, and has had dis- 
putes with Papists on this point. 
The Greek patriarchs, archbi- 
shops, and bishops, have generally 
favoured the cause of the Bible So- 
ciety; and have more than once 
written pastoral letters to recom- 
mend its object. 


“We have printed many thou- 
sand tracts in Greek. They have 
been received with pleasure; and 
ecclesiastics and dignitaries of the 
Church assist in distributing them. 
Among these tracts are ‘The Dai- 
ryman’s Daughter,’ ‘Young Cot- 
tager,’ ‘William Kelly,’ ‘Leslie’s 
Method with the Deists,’ ‘Watts 
on the End of Time,’ ‘Dr. Green’s 
Questions and Counsel,’ and many 
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others, translated from the En- 
glish. To the schools and con- 
vents, we have free access for the 
distribution of the Scriptures and 
Tracts, and do not often meet with 
Greeks who oppose our work. 

“Several important errors of the 
Papists have never been admitted 
by the Greeks; such as Papal Su- 
premacy, selling Indulgences, the 
Inquisition, forbidding the Scrip- 
tures, and giving the Lord’s Sup- 
per in only one kind. 

“The Greeks, however, pray to 
saints, and enjoin auricular con- 
fession, and pray for the dead; and 
know no other regeneration than 
baptism. 

“The present is the time for a 
mission to Greece. The nation is 
roused,—the elements of national 
and individual character are all in 
motion. An impression—a turn 
of public opinion—the commence- 
ment of institutions, which, at ano- 
ther time, would require years,— 
might now be effected at once. It 
is desirable that the time of politi- 
cal revolution should also be a pe- 
riod of religious reform. 

“Americans should undertake 
this mission. The prejudices of 
Greece are all in her favour, and 
strongly so in preference to every 
other nation on earth, except the 
English. There is no time to be 
lost. Itiseven now too late. The 
missionaries should, ere this, have 
been near the field, learning the 
languages, and preparing to act.— 
Brethren, let no more time be lost. 
We who have been sent to other 
parts of the Mediterranean, call to 
you to come literally into Macedo- 
nia and help us. Who would not 
love to preach in Greek on Mars’ 
Hill? Whose soul would not be 
filled with holy joy and trembling 
at the thought of writing letters to 
evangelical Churches, planted by 
his own preaching, in Corinth and 
Thessalonica? And methinks the 
dullest imagination would be fired 
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with a poet’s flame, on sitting 
down in sight of Mount Parnassus, 
or, on its summit, to give David’s 
songs a Greek dress. And how 
ought a Christian from America 
to feel at the thought of introduc- 
ing Christianity into such a nation 
as Greece, at the very commence- 
ment of its political existence! 

“Brethren, if I knew any of you 
personally, I would call some of 
you by name, and put the question 
to your consciences before God, 
and in the anticipation of the day 
of judgment, ‘Will you espouse 
the cause of the Greeks, not politi- 
cally, but religiously? Will you 
not call on the public to send them 
Bibles and Messengers of Peace? 
Will you be the first man to un- 
dertake the work??—A spirit of 
cold calculation may begin to enu- 
merate the difficulties and disap- 
pointments that may attend the 
enterprise. But to all such calcu- 
lations I answer, the time has not 
yet arrived when missions to the 
heathen are to be carried on with- 
out trials, crosses, and sacrifices, 
and long patience. Let any man 
undertake it full of this impres- 
sion, and he will not be disappoint- 
ed.— Brethren! I repeat my plea 
in behalf of Greece. Are there 
not two among you, who will, af- 
ter mature deliberation and earn- 
est prayer, consecrate yourselves 
to this work? May the Lord guide 
you and bless you. 

“The Brethren who are with 
me, send you their Christian salu- 
tations; and we unitedly request 
your prayers for us and for our 
mission. 

“In the bonds of Christian bro- 
therhood, truly and affectionately 
yours, 

“Pry Fisx.”’ 
—= 
EPISCOPAL ACTS. 

On Wednesday, August 29th, 
1827, St. Andrew’s church, newly 
built at Kent, Litchfield county, 
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Connecticut, was consecrated to 
the service of Almighty God, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Brownell. 

At an ordination held in St. 
John’s church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
on Sunday, the 2d of September, 
by the Right Rev. Bp. Brownell, 
Nathan Kingsberry and Edward 
W. Peet were admitted to the holy 
order of deacons. 

On the 3d of September, 1827, 
the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart 
consecrated St. Andrew’s church, 
Walden, Orange county, N. York; 
on the 6th, he consecrated Christ 
church, Greenville, Greene coun- 
ty; and, on the 12th, St. Peter’s 
church, Bainbridge, Chenango 
county. 

On the 19th of September, the 
Bishop consecrated St. Paul’s 
church, Syracuse, Onondaga coun- 
ty, N. Y., in the presence of a large 
and highly respectable congrega- 
tion. The church is a neat and 
well finished building, in the Goth. 
ic style, and does credit to the 
Episcopalians who have erected 
it. 

On the festival of St. Matthew, 
September 21, 1827, the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Kemp held an ordination 
in Christ church, Baltimore, Md., 
and admitted Mr William F. 
Chesley to the holy order of dea- 
cons. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The minutes of the several An- 
nual Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for 1827, give a 
total increase during the year for 
which they are made up, of 21,197 
members, and 170 travelling 
preachers. Total number of mem- 
bers, 381,997: of travelling preach- 
ers, 1576; of whom 111 are super- 
annuated. The number of Con- 
ferences is 17, Districts 85, Cir- 
cuits and Stations, 859. 

[M. Y. Ode, 
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THE WORK GOES ON! 


We learn from the Vermont 
Chronicle, that the Franklin Coun- 
ty Bible Society, of that State, re- 
solved, at their late meeting, to 
supply every family in the County 
with a Bible, within the present 
year. Population in 1820, 17,192. 
Making the whole population in 
the United States, to which the 
same or a similar resolution has 
been applied, 1,716,556.—T[ Zé. 

= 

Christian Liberality.—Several gentle- 
men of Rochester, N. Y-, says the Albany 
Christian Register, have offered 1000 
dollars each, to aid the American Bible 
Society in publishing and circulating 
the Scriptures in the Spanish language 
in South America, on condition that 100 
similar subscriptions can be obtained in 
the United States in the years 1827 and 
*28. Two or three others at the West, 
on hearing of this proposition, it is said, 
have offered the same; and we doubt 
not that the whole number may be ob- 
tained in less than six months. There 
is something animating and elevating in 
designs of this sort.—[Jd. 

The London Missionary Society have 
engaged Rev. W. Ellis, missionary from 
the Sandwich Islands, and Rev. J. Ed- 
monds, from India, to visit Ireland, with 
a view of promoting the interests of the 
Society in that country. For the same 
purpose, they have sent to Scotland, 
Rev. Dr. Philip, from South Africa, and 
Rev. H. Townley, from India.—[Jé. 
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OBITUARY. 

At the close of Sunday, July 22, 
commenced the eternal Sabbath of 
Mrs. Rebecca Frisby Wilmer, con- 
sort of Rev. Simon Wilmer, Rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Swedes- 
borough, New Jersey. She was 
interred on the day following at 
Swedesborough. The funeral ser- 
vice was accompanied with an 
appropriate and impressive dis- 
course, in the Church, from the 
words, “Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord,” to a large and 
distressed congregation, by the 
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Rev. Benjamin Allen, of Philadel- 
phia, and an affecting exhortation 
at the grave, by the Rev. William 
Bryant, Rector of the Church at 
Berkeley. 

This servant of Christ was at 
the age of seventeen, “brought out 
of darkness into God’s marvellous 
light.” She gave herself to the 
Lord at that early age, notwith- 
standing the fascinations of the 
world, to which, from the gaiety 
of the circle in which she had 
moved, she was peculiarly expos- 
ed. 

For twenty-five years the grace 
of her Lord supported, strengthen- 
ed, and consoled her: enabled her 
to witness a good profession, and 
to adorn the dectrine of the ges- 
pel. She lived the meek, humble 
devoted life of the true disciple. 
Her habits of close daily inter- 
course with God, by searching the 
Scriptures and prayer, were to her 
channels of abundant grace. She 
shone in the beauty of holiness, 
because she supplicated much. 
No excuse was deemed by her 
sufficient to warrant an omission 
of secret prayer. The ordinances 
of God’s house she attended with 
delight. The love she bore the 
souls of her household did not per- 
mit the incense of the family altar 
to fail. In the absence of her 
husband she guided the devotions 
herself. 


Reading her Bible, and reading 
it upon her knees; waiting. upon 
the Lord in all the modes of his 
appointment; in secret, in the 
family, in the social circle, and in 
the sanctuary, attentive and de- 
vout, she was enabled to obtain 
both grace and peace; to enjoy 
communion with the Father of her 
spirit; and to find that religion. 
had in it a sweetness which the 
world can neither give nor take 
away. 

The various relative duties of 
life she carefully discharged. As 
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daughter, wife, mother, sister, 
friend, she was eminently lovely. 
In the responsible and difficult 
station of a helpmeet to a pastor 
of a parish, a minister of the Lord 
Jesus, she was a bright example. 
By the poor, and by the teachers 
of the Sunday School, she will 
long be remembered. The warm at- 
tachment, the fervent love of a 
numerous circle, testifies to the 
degree in which the grace of God 
was manifest in her. 


The death-bed of Mrs. Wilmer 
was such as her life gave reason 
to anticipate. Not only was she 
resigned, she was triumphant. In 
full possession of her mental facul- 
ties, she beheld the approach of 
the last enemy with rapture. “I 
know that if the earthly house of 
this tabernacle be dissolved, I have 
a building of God, an house, not 
made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens—Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.”” Such was her language. 
The religion of the heart—the re- 
ligion she had cherished, was, in 
her experience, found to be no 
“cunningly devised fable.”? “The 
God of hope filled her with all joy 
and peace in believing, and made 
her to abound in hope, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost.” 
She was earnest in affectionate en- 
treaties to all around, urging the 
immediate surrender of their 
hearts to Christ.— ‘Seek the Lord 
while he may be found. Defer 
not toadying bed. Seek the Lord 
immediately. Do not forget the 
one thing needful.” Her numer- 
ous relatives, who attended her, 
she addressed singly: calling upon 
each to seek after Christ without 
any delay. She sent messages of 
love to her absent friends, exhort- 
ing them to meet her in heaven.. 
She counselled her children to re- 
member their Creator in the days 
of their youth, and charged her 
husband not to mourn for her:— 
she was but going home, where 
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they would meet again to part no 
more. 

At one time she desired the fol- 
lowing hymn to be read: 

Children of the heavenly King 

As we journey, let us sing; 

Sing the Saviour’s worthy praise, 

Glorious in his works and ways. 


We are travelling home to God, 
In the way the fathers trod; 
They are happy now, and we 
Soon their happiness shall see. 


Banish’d once, by sin betray’d, 
Christ our Advocate was made; 
Pardon’d now, no more we roam, 
Christ conducts us to our home. 


Lord, obediently we’ll go, 
Gladly leaving all below; 
Only thou our leader be, 
And we still will follow thee. 


Praise sounded continually from 
her lips. “I desire to depart— 
Oh, that I might this night sleep 
in Jesus. I came to Philadelphia 
(where her death occurred) antici- 
pating much pleasure in attending 
worship at the churches in the 
city, but by another Sabbath I hope 
to be withthe angels.” She spoke 
with pleasure of the prospect of 
meeting her children, who had 
fallen asleep before her: above all, 
she anticipated with delight meet- 
ing her Redeemer. All hope, 
founded on any thing but the merit 
of that adorable Saviour, she 
wholly renounced.—“Jesus is my 
all. I am myself a miserable sin- 
ner. On Jesus my every expecta- 
tion rests. I-desire to be found in 
him, not having on my own right- 
eousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of 
Christ, even the righteousness 
which is of God by faith. Jesus is 
made of God unto me, wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and 
redemption. Jesus—Jesus is my 
everlasting all.” 

In a female prayer meeting held 
at her house in Swedesborough, 
every Saturday afternoon, she took 
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a lively interest, and to those who 
composed it, sent a message of 
love. 

*Twas most delightful, even to 
an eye witness, to behold her thus 
affectionate, happy, triumphant in 
the strength of her Divine Lord; 
at the moment when the coldness 
of the grave was upon her, and the 
dart of death was passing through 
her vitals, she, as a victor in an 
ascending chariot, was ready to 
unite in the everlasting anthem, 
Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain. As her breath was just 
about to leave the body, she desired 
a hymn to be read, and the physi- 
cian who attended, read, by re- 
quest, the 124th hymn of the new 
collection, which she pronounced 
precious, and strove, though in 
vain, to sing, 

Hear what the voice from heaven des 
clares, 

To those in Christ who die! 
‘*Released from all their earthly cares, 

They'll reign with him on high.” 


Then why lament departed friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarms? 

Death’s but the servant Jesus sends, 
To call us to his arms - 


If sin be pardon’d, we’re secure, 
Death hath no sting beside; 

The law gave sin its strength and power, 
But Christ, our ransom, died! 


The graves of all his saints he blessed, 
When in the grave he lay; 

And, rising thence, their hopes he raised 
To everlasting day! 


Then, joyfully, while life we have, 
To Christ our life we’ll sing, 

“Where is thy victory, O grave? 
And where, O death thy sting?” 


Who would not, on such an oc- 
casion, exclaim, “Let me die the’ 
death of the righteous,” and unite 
with her in saying, 

“Jesus can make a dying bed, 

Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast 1 lean my head, 

And breathe my life out sweetly 

there,"=[ Phil, Recorder. 





